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A Reply to Bertrand Russell 


From the English Letter 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
ERTRAND RUSSELL says in his book “The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation” that the chief 


_reason for the decay of traditional religion among the wage-earners is that they are less dependent 
than they were upon natural causes, and more dependent upon human agency. People who depend 
upon the weather are always apt to be religious, because the weather is capricious and non-human, 
and is therefore to be regarded as of divine origin. Fishermen on the coasts of Brittany, where Atlantic 
storms put their life in constant peril, are more religious than any other population of Europe. The 
peasant also looks upon fertility and famine as sent by God, and religious rites exist to secure the 
one and avert the other. The industrial worker, on the other hand, depends very little on the weather 
or the season; his misfortune or prosperity is due to human agency, and can be easily ascertained. 
He has not the same need for God, Mr. Russell thinks. : : P a ; . f 

When he says that “the whole of traditional religion may be regarded as an attempt to mitigate 
the terror inspired by destructive natural forces’ he overstates the case. Some of it did come that way, 
no doubt, but to say that the whole of it may be so regarded is simply not true. When he says that 
Frazer in his “Golden Bough” has shown that most of the elements in Christianity are derived from 
-worship of the spirit of vegetation, the religion invented in the infancy of agriculture to ensure the 
fertility of the soil, he is surely exalting the infinitely little to the place of the central fact. 

The main element in Christianity was the revelation of the love of God in the character and per- 
sonality of Jesus. It had nothing to do with the spirit of vegetation or the religion of agriculture. 
Historical Christianity is, ofcourse, a very mixed thing. Many things came into it that did not belong 
to its essence, but its survival in the world is nevertheless due to its central truth. ; ; 

_ The main reason for the alienation of the working-classes from the churches is the impression 
they have that the churches are on the side of the status guo in economics, and are not sympathetic 
_ with the aspirations of the workers for better conditions. . *" ; : ; : ; ; 

The Church must prove to the world that its main interest is the truth of religion for the soul 

of man, and that its main work is for human character and the prevalence of the ethical and spiritual 

principles of Christianity in society. . . . We should see a different result in the world if we con- 
centrated upon the great things—the great needs of the soul, the great demands of morality, the great 
reforms needed to give men a chance to realize their better manhood and their fuller life. 
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The War Debts 


UCH FAITH is fixed on the Dawes Report 

as the statesmen of Europe meet in London 
to settle the payment of the war debts to the Allies. 
It is well to know what Roland W. Boyden, former 
observer on the Reparation Commission, thinks 
of the report, for his opinion is of more impor- 
tance, in our judgment, than that of any other 
American. He says, in Foreign Affurs: 


The report is the first authoritative statement of funda- 
mentals in reparation history. Whatever its immediate 
fate, it constitutes a milestone. A step has been taken 
from which there is no turning back. The financial needs 
of the Allies, our wishes and our prejudices, Germany’s 
responsibility for the war, her overworked printing press, 
the escape of her capital, extravagance in her cafés and 
by her tourists, her smoking chimneys, her magnificent 
plant, her genius for organization, will never again be 
sufficient in themselves to convince anybody that Germany 
ean pay in full. Any one hitherto satisfied to stop think- 
ing at some one of these points must know now that, 
after giving to all of them, their full weight, there remain 
limiting economic factors, which, if not taken into account, 
will kill the goose. 


A Proper Succession 
EFORE WILLIAM AUSTIN SMITH died, he 


let it be known that he wanted Guy Emery - 


Shipler to succeed him as editor-in-chief of the 
Churchman. The directors have now elected Mr. 
Shipler, and we have reason to rejoice. He knows 
his business. Few church editors do. Take them 
all in all, denominational journals are the poorest 
Specimens of periodical permitted to go through 
the mails. There are not more than a half-dozen 
of them in the United States that are respectable 
in the eye of a trained editor. That is a grievous 
assertion. Most of the denominations are simply 
pathetic in their printed presentment to the world. 
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They have no sense whatever of the power of 
publicity, and they usually give the editorship 
to some admirable gentleman who stands well with 
the political powers of the communion—especially 
if he needs a nice, respectable job. Each week our 
sorry task is to read the church papers. They are 
worse than soporific. They blur the brain. But 
how we reveled in the Churchman in the high days 
of Smith’s prophetic powers. Every week he was 
fighting the good fight, and Shipler. was his loyal 
colleague. 
lost, and yet they went right on. They made his- 
tory in religious journalism. The elder and chief 
loved his associate, and when they were crusading 
for no-more-war, on the proposition, original in 
American journalism, that “war is sin,” they 
thrilled every discerning church-paper editor in 
America. We never had anything to surpass that 
drive. Shipler was news editor then, and worked 
perfectly in unifying the paper from cover to cover. 
He came out of daily journalism and entered the 
church, taking orders. On social, theological, and 
international principles the two men were spirit- 
ually and intellectually inseparable. 

When Smith lay dying, two years ago, the future 
of the paper was his one concern. He told Eliza- 


beth McCracken of the Churchman staff his two - 


wishes. “Don’t let the reactionaries get hold of 
the paper,’ and “ ‘Ship’ is the man for my job.” 
They had come to the paper together and worked 
out its policy. Only editors know what this implies. 
And in the face of natural divergences in many 
matters within the church, the succession goes to 
whom it belongs. All we ask of Shipler is that he 
cut out a way for himself. The inspiration of Smith 
was not to continue the Churchman like Smith, but 
like Shipler. To this end he has also the high 
commission from the directors. He should be vocal 
not only, but unequivocal. Church journalism is 
almost the last hope of people who live by vision, 
courage, and prophetic might. In the daily field, 
you can count the great newspapers of America 
on the fingers of one hand—and have two fingers 
left. 


Devotion to Cigarettes 


RTHUR BRISBANE says that in the first 
four months of 1924 the smokers of the United 
States consumed 2,000,000,000 more cigarettes 
than during the same period of 1928, and got away 
with 5,000,000,000 in the month of May alone. 

Of all the lingering habits of the race that are 
worse than useless, the tobacco habit is the most 
common. The number of people who use tobacco 
grows less, but the quantity of tobacco that is 
used grows more. This means that the users are 
more in the grip of the weed. We find less mental 
resistance than formerly among smokers to the 
proposition that smoking is unnecessary and waste- 
ful, not to say uncleanly and socially in bad taste. 


Women use tobacco, it is true, and we have no- 


doubt some of them are ladies. But it was not 
so among the first women in our own day who 
smoked. They were distinctly of the demimonde, 
at least in America, and even to-day the habit has 


Hazards they took, subscribers they — 
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not taken on generally among such of womankind 
as we prefer to regard with great respect. The quite 
bewildering figures of Mr. Brisbane remind him 
and all of us of the several ways we can use our 
time and energy. “If young gentlemen,” he says, 
“devoted to other tasks the concentration and care- 
ful attention and choosing that they devote to 
cigarettes, what a world this would be for accom- 
plishment !” 


Are You Positive? 


EVERAL YEARS AGO Annie Besant said a 

wise thing, but because she is called a Theoso- 
phist it did not get the acceptance it deserved. 
Let the reader take it from us who do not wear 
labels nor put labels on any of our sayings: 
“Before entering into any movement, ask your- 
selves, ‘Is it constructive? If it is not construc- 
tive, keep out of it. ‘Is its motive love?’ If you 
see hate as the motive, keep away from it. ‘Does 
it tend toward brotherhood, toward lessening in- 
equalities, toward increasing a sense of responsi- 
bility?’ If it does, work for it; if it does not, leave 
it alone. This is the test which your knowledge 
should enable you to apply.” A complete phi- 
losophy which will never fail. We know. To a 
degree we use this doctrine every day. It helps 
beyond words. We like to speak of the spirit of 
THE REGISTER office, not in boasting, but in grate- 
fulness to this positive principle. We urge all 
people to practice it. Everybody who uses posi- 
tive qualities of the head, the heart, and the hand, 
that is, is positive in thought, in feeling, and in 
act, works with the cosmos—no less! Success is 
the sure result. 


The Printed Word 


“LJUMAN REVERENCE for the printed word,” 

says I'rederic F. Van de Water, “is a rather 
appalling thing. The power of the press seems to us 
to be something far beyond the estimates accorded 
it in public speeches and on editorial pages.” He is 
an editor. Like him, we often wonder why it is 
that “by some obscure mental twist man appears 
to have confused the work of the linotype machine 
with the voice of God.” It is a strange tyranny. 
Even the educated fall under its control. Some- 
times, it is true, they disagree with a thing in type, 
but they go about it with solemnity and vigor 
because they hope their own ideas will receive the 
immortal imprint, and that thus they will set the 
world aright. ' 

“The average mortal,” continues Mr. Van de 
Water, “might pay no heed at all to word of mouth. 
He might look with patronage upon a statement 
written in long hand. The same statement would 
be impressive in typewriting, but still not final. 
But set in minion or brevier, it usually obtains 
absolutism, leaving no room whatever for debate 
or doubt.” We are “bound on the wheel of illu- 
sion,” and we accord to people who write or edit 
qualities that they do not possess and powers they 
do not wittingly exercise. Nothing would be bet- 


ter for the world than the flat belief that the 
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printed word is not omniscient and the writers 
thereof not more than half wise nor less than half 
foolish, like the rest of mortals. 


Such is Fame 


HeMAN NATURE does not outgrow the aborigi- . 
nal habit of making gods—or at least demi- 
gods—of its own kind. Let a man get a public 
office, or do any unusual thing which the world 
learns about, and up he goes on a pedestal. It is 
true from Babe Ruth to the President. There- 
after the “truth about” him is forever impossible. 
A legend once it is rooted is more tenacious than 
a tome of accurate data. And how men may be 
deliberately exalted into a niche of prominence is 
another interesting fact. Fred C. Kelly, the writer, 
tells a story in McNaught’s Monthly which we 
know is true. He says: 

A number of Baltimore newspaper men once tried an 
experiment to determine if prominent citizens are born or 
made. They picked out at random an obscure man’ who 
conducted a little saloon which he called a hotel. Every 
few days they attributed some wise saying to this man, 
interviewed him about local politics or the state of the 
Union, and kept his name constantly before the public. 
It wasn’t long before he began to be asked to sit on 
speakers’ platforms and to be honorary pall-bearer when- 
ever a leading citizen died. In other words, he did become 


a prominent citizen. At the end of a year he was elected 
president of a national hotel men’s association. 


The Gospel and— 


ki) Se GANDHI explains why he is doing 

his work in a new way. He is meeting the 
inquiry, Have you given up religion as the power 
to free the Indian people? “If I seem to take part 
in politics,” he replies, “it is only because politics 
to-day encircle us like the coils of a snake from 
which we cannot get out, no matter how one tries. 
I wish to wrestle with the snake. ... I am trying 
to introduce religion into politics.” Gandhi has 
learned something. As another has said, the dan- 
ger of religion in politics is that it sometimes infiu- 
ences politics without purifying it. Gandhi had 
much the same effect in India as John Baptist 
had in Jerusalem. He came as an incalculably 
influential factor, but he did not get his influence 
flowing in well-defined channels. Now he sees he 
must know something about the political questions 
and factors lest his powers be spent in confusion 
and futility. Important and practical is this wis- 
dom. It applies as much to us in the churches in 
America, When we seek to make our social gospel 
work in a given situation, be it industrial, political, 
or international, we must know not only the gospel, 
but the things to which we will apply the gospel. 
The church must know psychology, economics, his- 
tory, and even diplomacy and the technic of war. 
It can neyer be the “simple” gospel again; it can 
never go back to the detached platitudinous pieties 
that are of themselves only fit for the world’s impo- 
tent good people in their monastic retirement from 
real life. 
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Forces in Control of London Conference 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE RBSGISTER 


Owen D. Young of the United States accepted on July 15 the post of agent-general of the Transfer Commission 


whieh will receive all the reparation payments made by Germany to the cause of the Allies. 


Premier Herriot of 


France said as he left for London, where the conference began July 16: “If the United States associates itself with 
the Allies in putting the experts’ plan into execution, it will make certain the settlement of the reparation ques- 


tion. 


the upper hand, and that would eventually lead to war. 


All working ‘together, we can get a peaceful solution. Otherwise, I fear the German Nationalists will get 
We must not put France in a position where we will risk 


paying for our peaceful intentions by being crushed. We dare go farther than ever before, with America’s co-opera- 


tion. 
have. 


We are not going to hurry matters in London, but are going to work painstakingly for the success we must 


The American experts haye made possible a plan satisfactory to all. We are going to London to register our 


acceptance of the plan and to decide to put it into operation by common accord.” 


Soria, June 26. 


HERE IS A DISTINCT background of 

promise behind the conference between 
Premier MacDonald of Great Britain and 
Premier Herriot of France announced to 
take place in London in mid-July. The 
conference is to be dominated, with the 
“ynofficial” participation of the United 
States (Ambassador Kellogg will be of- 
ficial °observer), by the leaders of two 
great movements of political dissent, the 
Labor party of Great Britain and of a 
combination of parties of a tendency 
toward the “Left” in France, which were 
not satisfied with the course events were 
taking, internally or internationally, in 
France. In that respect, at ‘least, Great 
Britain and France were closer to each 
other’s point of view than had been the 
case in any other parley since the Peace 
Conference in Paris. 


ALMOST SINCE THE END of the war, 
Great Britain had been in the position, 
in millions of minds, of trying to recon- 
struct the post-war world through the 
activities of her policies. On the other 
hand, during that period, France had been 
popularly credited, or discredited, with 
purposes and policies which east insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of that 
reconstruction. The most conspicuous ex- 
ponent of those French policies was 
Premier Poincaré, backed by President 
Millerand. The French yoter spoke, and 
Poincaré retired, temporarily at least, to 
private life. The same fate overcame 
Millerand, who had so completely identi- 
fied himself with Poincaré’s foreign poli- 
cies. The retirement of Millerand com- 
pleted the removal of obstacles by the 
revolting French voters to the British 
movement for the restoration of the world. 
The new French Cabinet came into office 
under a pledge to apply the Dawes Re- 
port on the restoration of Germany. The 
way seemed clear for Europe to resume 
the forward march which was so violently 
halted in the summer of 1914. With that 
conference only a little more than two 
weeks off, the indications are that only the 
details of that resumption remain to be 
arranged. 

As the time for the opening of the 
conference approached, the old difficulties 
inherent in the task of world-readjust- 
ment loomed up before the conference. 
Chief among these was the unwillingness 
of France to accept without material 
reservations the basic proposal of the 
Dawes Report, the withdrawal of French 
military forces from the Ruhr. The 


Keystone Photograph 


NOT NOMINATED, BUT ENDORSED 


Senator La Follette received the place 
at the head of the ticket of the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action, 
in convention in Cleveland, and already 
Senator Wheeler of Montana has bolted 
the Democratic ticket and gone over to 
“Battling Bob,” who gives the following 
purpose as the reason to vote for him: 
“To break the combined power of the 
private monopoly system over the politi- 
cal and economic life of the American 
people is the one paramount issue of the 
1924 campaign. The American people are 
honest, intelligent, patriotic, industrious, 
and frugal. And yet, in a land of un- 
told wealth, dedicated tu the principles 
of equal opportunity for all, special 
privileges to none, life has become a 
desperate struggle for the average man 
and woman. The millions who work on 
the farms, in the mines, in transporta- 
tion, in the factories and shops and 
stores, with all their industry and say- 
ing, find themselves poorer at the end 
of the year than at the beginning.” .. . 


Dawes, Report stipulates that the with- 
drawal of the French from the Ruhr and 
the unshackling of the productive power 
of Germany as the beginning of that re- 
construction which the project is designed 
to bring about. French public opinion 
seemed bent upon the loyal acceptance 
of the Dawes Expert Report by Germany 
as a condition which, in the course of 
time, would make the withdrawal of her 
armed strength from the Ruhr as ac- 
ceptable to France. ‘France is putting 
the cart before the horse,” said some 
British and American critics of her policy. 


In this detail of her attitude toward 
the German problem, France took under 
consideration the failure of the Franco- 
British attempt to secure French fron- 
tiers against a German attack for revenge, 
back in the months that immediately suc- 
ceeded the close of the war. Had Britain 
and America in the first few months 
after the war ratified the drafted treaty, 
it is conceivable that France would not 
now be making so determined an effort 
to retain in full force her power to hold 
Germany in thrall. Soon after Herriot 
and his ministry came to power, the 
air was full of reports of efforts to line 
up Great Britain (separately, this time) 
as the guarantor of France against venge- 
ful action by Germany. Apparently the 
French people regarded such a guarantee, 
even without the participation of America, 
as a possible development of the future. 
The discussions of the renewed project on 
both sides of the English Channel at least 
disclosed the improved relations between 
the two peoples. On the French side they 
disclosed a readiness to modify the position 
of France on such problems as the Ruhr, — 
if Britain would pledge herself to pro- 
tect France from vengeful action by Ger- 
many. On the English side they showed 
a willingness at least to talk business. 
During the first weeks of the Herriot 
régime, Britain and France stood closer 
together on that subject than at any time 
since the adjournment of the Peace Con- 
ference. 

The outstanding fact—the decisive moral 
factor in any international situation—was 
the markedly improved atmosphere in the 
relations between the two neighbors across 
the Channel in all issues. Both the 
French and the British newspapers were 
full of assurances that under no cireum- 
stances would the Anglo-French: accord 
be permitted by either people to disin- 
tegrate. Each side to the international 


partnership was taking stock of the situa- 


tion, measuring with the mental eye the 
height and the breadth of the substance 
embodied in the obstacles to the con- 
tinuance of the active accord between the 
two nations. Each side was also con- 
templating the means for removing those 
obstacles. On neither side was any longer 
observable a disregard of the interests of 
the other. The French seemed to haye 
attained to an appreciation of Britain’s 
reasons for wishing Germany’s power to 
produce restored. The British seemed to — 
reveal a new appreciation of the fears, 
the suspicions, and the forebodings con- 
(Continued on page 722) 
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_ George Batchelor, Patient Continuer 


A sermon in commemoration of a constructive 


“Here is the patience of the saints. ... 
I heard a yoice from heaven saying, Blessed 


- are the dead that die in the Lord. Yea, saith 


the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors: and their works do follow them,’— 
REYELATION xiv. 12, 13 


a HE PATIENCE of the saints” is not 
the way to fame. The people who do 
the most important things are not the 
ones who are always remembered. It is 
true that “their works do follow them,” 
but we do not always associate the good 
work with the man who did it. Shelley 
writes of “a poet hidden in the light of 
thought.” The more true the thought is, 
and the more fully it is accepted, the 
more it hides the personality of the 
thinker. And the man whose work is 
for others and with others is often con- 
cealed by his very success. 
Thomas Fuller in dedicating a book to 
a scion of-a noble house said that every 
‘great family has its beginner, its con- 
tinuer, and its destroyer. We may say 
the same of every institution. The be- 
ginners and the destroyers of institutions 
make the great stir in the world. Their 
‘part is conspicuous. But progress depends 
on the patient continuers. 


4 Cy 


I want to speak this morning of one 
who belonged to this congregation at the 
time of his death, which took place during 
the last year. George Batchelor was an 
important continuer of the Unitarian 
movement in America. He brought to 
the church of his adoption a perfect 
loyalty, a consistency of purpose, and an 
intelligent idealism.* 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association there was brought 
to pass a consolidation of the Association 
with the General Conference. With both 
of these organizations Mr. Batchelor has 
been a directing power. No man had 
done more to make them effective. 

Born in 1836, George Batchelor was the 
son of a faithful Baptist minister. He 

| was born at the time when the “Millerite” 
Movement had taken possession of the 
imagination of the people, particularly in 
rural New England. Always there has 
been the belief that we have in the Bible 
—particularly in the book of Revelation— 
“not only an account of the way of life, 
but an authentic prophecy that might be 
taken literally of the end of the world. 
The New Testament contains this doc- 
trine. Every generation has had a re- 
erudescence of that faith in the second 
coming of Christ, often in a very literal 
form. That took place at that. period. 
There were those who believed that on 
‘a certain day—that day was exactly fore- 
told—the end of the world was to come. 
Christ was to appear in the clouds. Those 


who were faithful were to be caught up 


{ 


into heaven; those who were unbelievers 


" *Dr, Batchelor died June 14, 1923. The ser- 
mon was delivered May 25, 1924. 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


First Parish Church in Cambridge 


were to begin their age-long tragedy in bit- 
terness of spirit and in torment, physical 
and mental. The father of Mr. Batch- 
elor was not one of those who accepted 
the idea of the end of the world as being 
exactly foretold; but he belonged to those 
who looked forward in his generation to 
that great catastrophe. 

It was in that atmosphere of fervent 
evangelical religion, tinged with the 
thought that they were at the beginning 
of the end for mankind, that George 
Batchelor was born and reared. When 
he came to maturity of mind he rejected 
that conception, and with it he rejected 
that whole plan of salvation that was 
logically linked to it. He became a pro- 
nounced liberal, with all that that im- 
plies, intellectually and spiritually. He 
entered into the Unitarian ministry at 
the end of the Civil War. ‘There he 
found a fellowship dedicated to freedom, 
dedicated to the ideal of Christianity as 
a spiritual development and not as a 
formal creed or a system of theology. 
For the rest of his life he was engaged 
patiently and wisely in one great work 
of reconciliation. He believed that it is 
possible to unite, first in the individual 
and then in an organized body, that which 
was most inspiring and essential in the 
evangelical spirit, with a thoroughly free 
and liberal thought; in other’ words, to 
build up a real church in the atmosphere 
of freedom. 

Now that, when we simply announce it 
in words, seems very simple. If you will 
take the history of our experiment in 
our little Unitarian body during the last 
half-century and more, you will find that 
when we try to realize that idea we come 
up against exactly the same difficulties 
that every other church has come up 
against in uniting those two things,—in- 
tellectual liberty and spiritual fervor; the 
idea of a church as something that has 
compelling power, something that changes 
people, something that has a work to 
accomplish, and the idea of a church— 
or I shall say of a society—that is 
simply the temporary union of free spirits, 
where each one is willing to let the other 
think, but where no one is willing to 
co-operate heartily with the whole body. 


ce « 


As we read the story of the discus- 
sions which are going on in the great 
orthodox churches of this country to-day, 
the modern Unitarian feels sometimes as 
if this was something that did not con- 
cern us. As a matter of fact, it is a 
crisis through which we as a body have 
been passing during the last half-century ; 
and that we have safely passed through, 
that we have come to anything like an 
agreement, is because there were certain 
persons who from the beginning saw the 
problem clearly and then had the patience 
and the good-will to keep at it as con- 


Unitarian 


tinuers in a great work which could not 
be accomplished by any one generation. 
If you go back to the history of our 
Unitarian churches during that period, 
you will find that people were vastly in- 
terested and profoundly excited about 
questions which seem to most of us at 
the present time to be mere questions of 
words. They were questions about words, 
but they were very real questions. Im- 
mediately after the Civil War the Unita- 
rians of this country were convinced that 
the time had come to make what had 
been before that time largely a local moye- 
ment, centering around Boston,—to make 
that in reality a great national movement. 
They found the organization of our 
churches imperfectly adapted to a really 
national movement. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Bellows of New York and a 
few forward-looking men, there was or- 
ganized what was called the National 
Unitarian Conference, in which the aim 
was to bring together the liberal forces 
not of one section of the country but 
of all the country in a great new forward 
movement. The idea of fellowship and 
co-operation in religion was in the air; 
and this National Conference, of which 
Mr. Batchelor was made Secretary and 
to which he gave a large part of his life, 
aimed at the bringing in to our nation as 
a whole the force of organized liberalism. 


bg 


Now that was something on which 
everybody agreed. But on what basis 
should the new liberalism stand? How 
should its fundamental principles be ex- 
pressed in a simple form of words which 
every one could understand? In attempt- 


_ing to formulate our faith we were 


faced by precisely the same question 
which is facing all the great churches 
of our time at the present day. How 
can we organize a church that should 
be “lofty as the love of God and ample 
as the wants of men’? The moment our 
people came together, the question came. 
At first it seemed a very easy and simple 
thing. Why not express to the world in 
a definite form of words, which the aver- 
dge man can understand, what we mean? 
What are the conditions of membership 
in this great free church which in our 
imagination we see? 

But there soon came a difference of 
opinion. There were those who would 
express it in forms that were merely 
the shading off from the ancient formu- 
laries, and there were those who were 
trying to make a new statement. What 
do we stand for and how can we express 
it? The old phrases that centered around 
the person of Christ came back. “We do 
not any longer believe in the scholastic 
doctrine of the Trinity. Jesus to us is 
not the Second Person in the adorable 
Trinity.” If he is not, what is he? “The 
Messiah,” said some. Unitarian churehes 
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were organized with the title, 
Church of the Messiah.” But there were 
scholars among us who said: “Ah, but do 
you believe that Jesus was the Messiah? 
That is a Jewish term,—the anointed 
one.” It has no meaning to us. It is a 
survival of something that the world has 
outgrown. It is just as hard to say that 
I believe that Jesus was the Messiah as 
to say that he is the Second Person of 
the Trinity. We are. not Jews of the 
first century any more than we are Greeks 
of the third century.” 

So one formula after another was dis- 
cussed with the earnestness that belonged 
to men who were intent on laying founda- 
tions for the church of the future. 

There came to be a wide divergence be- 
tween conservative and radical Unita- 
rianism. The conservative was deter- 
mined to preserve the connection with 
historic Christianity at all hazards. He 
appealed to antiquity, and loved to speak 
of “the simplicity of Christ.” He felt 
that the great need was to restore the 
‘pure Christianity” and to redefine its 
doctrines in such terms as the modern 
man can accept. 

The radical Unitarian answered: ‘The 
modern man does not want old doctrines 
re-defined. He wants a religion that is 
born out of the best knowledge and the 
highest aspiration of our own time. It 
is quite possible that Christianity has had 
its day. Let us prepare the way for 
the Religion of the Future. 
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During all these discussions there were 
those who believed that both the radical 
and the conservative had a place in the 
Unitarian body. Neither should drive the 
other out, or impose conditions that could 
not be conscientiously accepted. They 
represented two points of view which 
were vital. 

It was a time which tried the “patience 
of the saints.’ Mr. Batchelor believed 
in preserving the connection with his- 
torical Christianity. But he did not be- 
lieve that this was best done by imposing 
some verbal test. The free individual 
could be trusted to recognize the spiritual 
fellowship to which he belongs. 

In one of the first reports of the Gen- 
eral Conference, Mr. Batchelor said: 

“This free organization has been jeal- 
ously guarded until this time. Without 
it we should fall in pieces at once. But 
we have proved and are to prove that 
liberty and union agree, that there is no 
conflict between individuality and associa- 
tion, and that perfect independence is the 
best basis for hearty co-operation. Re- 
solved, that we shall always resist the 
establishment of any doctrinal test with 
all our power, and that neither from fear 
or in deference to any person or sect will 
we consent to any dogmatic limitation of 
religious freedom.” 

This expressed the position he consist- 
ently held. He believed in perfect liberty 
of thought and the expression of thought 
on the part of every individual in our 
fellowship—a liberty not of leaving it, but 
a liberty of expressing one’s thought 
while still keeping the fellowship of the 
spirit and working together. 

Now I think that ideal of a church is 
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the only ideal that makes us see any fu- 
ture for the church in the modern world,— 
an institution which shall guard the 
liberty of individual thought and indi- 
vidual expression. But when you have 
done that, you have not made the church ; 
you have only indicated the conditions 
under which a church of the living God 
is possible. When you have these indi- 
viduals—each one of whom insists on his 
right in the presence of God and of man 
to his own opinion—willing to exercise 
these rights, what then? The easiest thing 
in the world is to break up such an or- 
ganization instantly, and it will be broken 
up unless you have something more. The 
stronger your individuality, the more 
powerful your personality, the greater is 
the power required for combined effort. 
Mr. Batchelor in one of his very il- 
luminating reminiscences declared himself 
in essential agreement with ‘Theodore 
Parker in his contentions with the Unita- 
rians of his day. He believed Parker was 
right. And then he added, “But if Theo- 
dore Parker had had his way, there 
would not be a Unitarian church in Bos- 
ton to-day.” By that he meant that if he 
had had his way in defiance of the com- 
mon will, there would not be a church 
left. If that was true of Theodore 
Parker, it is true of everybody else too. 
If we want to get our own way, if we 
waut to carry this or that through by the 
force of our own personality, we become 
at once divisive and not constructive. 
Then there comes the thought that it 
is possible for free individuals, each one 
of whom is speaking his own thought, 
exercising his own freedom, to see certain 
great ideals which we hold in common. 
And it is possible for us through for- 
bearance of one another, through better 
understanding of one another, to work 
together for these great ends. That is 
what Jesus had in mind, I think, when 
he said, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
Now you cannot be a peacemaker once in 
a while. You cannot make peace once for 
all even among those who are essentially 


-agreed. You can only make peace through 


infinite patience, taking each question as 
it arises, giving to each individual per- 
fect freedom to express himself, and then 
saying, Now what can we do together? 
Granting these divergences of thought, 
what is the thing on which we unite? 
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Before we can have any institution 
which survives the ideas of its original 
founders, any institution which grows and 
adapts to changing conditions, you have 
to have men of this temper. In our 
Unitarian body, George Batchelor did just 
that. As executive officer of the National 
Conference, as Editor of THe Curistian 
Reeister, as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, as minister in 
Salem, in Lowell, in Chicago, he was the 
man to whom his contemporaries always 
turned when they were looking to some- 
thing that aimed at the continuance of 
our work, at the future of our moyement. 
He was the man who was always anxious 
to get people together and after expressing 


, fully each his own idea seeing what he 


could do. 
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So it is that this morning, at the end 
of the week which has been given over 
to our Unitarian denominational work, I 
have felt that we could look back and 
cught to look back at the kind of man 
who through a long lifetime never fal- 
tered, never wearied, never grew angry 
or impatient, and at the same time never 
took the attitude of the reactionary. 
There was work each year-and each day 
to be done that was preparatory to a 
new and greater work to be done upon 
the morrow. When the morrow came, the 
new issues were to be faced with the same 
patience and the same insight. 
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There is a great work to be done by 
the beginner. There is an equally great 
work necessary to be done by the con- 
tinuer. The real continuer is always in 
spirit a beginner. Only he begins where 
his predecessors left off. He has the 
freshness of spirit and the eagerness of 
will that makes all things new. His is 
“the patience of hope,” which enables the 
finely tempered soul to take part in the 
work which endures. : 


The Lord’s Song in Babylon 


“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?” The strange land was 
Babylon, and this bitter ery, put into the 
mouths of captive children of Israel by 
the writer of the 137th Psalm, was given 
a solemn present-day significance by 
Bishop Francis’ J. McConnell in a deyo- 
tional address before the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference at Springfield, Mass. 

“There was a contradiction between the 
song of Zion and the condition of things 
in Babylon,” Bishop McConnell pointed 
out. “Babylon has always stood as a 
synonym for paganism. .. : The contradic- 
tion between the song of Zion and the 
land of Babylon continues and persists 
down to the present. ... The contradic- 
tion is deep. The world of industry, the 
world of politics, the world of interna- 
tional relationships, are now largely Baby- 
lonian. . ... What shall we do about it? 
Shall we hang our harps on the willows 
and refuse to sing?” 

Bishop McConnell’s answer was, “No.” 
He continued: “Christ’s way is to continue 
to sing the song in spite of the contradic- 
tions, in spite of the fact that everything 
may be against him, in spite of the fact 
that singing the song makes the contra- 
diction all the more glaring; because out 
of the singing of the song there shall 
come one day not the overthrow, but the . 
conversion of Babylon. That is the work 
we are set for; not to destroy Babylon, 
except in its pagan spirit, but to convert 
Babylon; to take the institutions and the 
social order and the international contacts 
of our times and transform them from the 
Babylonian spirit into the spirit of Zion, 
so that the song of Zion may be sung in 
appropriate surroundings.” 

To those who would “tone down” the 
gospel in the preaching of to-day, Bishop 
McConnell declared that this contradiction 
was to be remedied not by “toning down 
the message of Christ, but by toning up 
the institutions of the world.” 


: 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


HE CIRCUS had come to town. At 

four o’clock in the morning, three long 
trains, one containing workers and per- 
formers, one the loaded wagons, and 
the third, horses, camels, and elephants, 
had backed into the yard. Jt had been 
greeted by one thousand early risers. All 
the forenoon, burdened wagons, drawn by 
eight or ten horses or by tractors, had 
rumbled through the streets to the park. 
As though the prince of magicians him- 
self had spoken, a dozen tents had been 
erected, and a city had arisen where at 
daylight there had been only a vacant 
lot. ; 

The circus as organized to-day is a mar- 
yelous system of efficient management, the 
more remarkable since the work is done 
by a force of employees which is con- 


-stantly changing. Of the many depart- 


ments, each of which works smoothly and 
promptly, one of the most remarkable is 
the commissary department, whose duty 
it is to provide three hearty meals a day 
for this army of players which is always 
on the move. To-day the circus shows in 
Lawrence, Mass. One week from to-day 
it may be in Wheeling, W. Va. It may 
travel but twenty miles from stand to 
stand. It may travel 300 miles. But 
however long or short the interval, what- 
ever the weather, whatever the proximity 
or quality of the markets, its people must 
have three wholesome meals a day, be- 
eause their work is hard and exacting; 
and a circus, like an army, must “travel 
on its stomach.” 

How does this force of workers get its 
food, and under what conditions does it 
eat its meals? Wishing to determine this 
highly interesting fact, I visited the com- 
missary department while supper, the im- 
portant meal of the day, was being pre- 
pared. 

In the dining-tent, tables were set for 
800 persons. Laborers and performers eat 
under the same top, with only a canvas 
partition between. The laborers have oil- 
cloth-covered tables, and enamel ware; the 
performers’ tables are provided with table- 
cloths and crockery. That is the only 
difference. Precisely the same fare is 
set before the owner of the circus and 
the Negro laborer who drives the tent 
pins. That dining-tent represents a true 
democracy. Fifty waiters have charge of 
these tables. They must pitch the great 
tent, set up the tables and benches, un- 
pack the dishes from the compact little 
chests, wash them, and serve the food. 
At the conclusion of supper, which is 
served from 4.30 to 5.30, they pack the 
dishes away again, take down the tables 
and benches, and “strike the tent.” AIL 


this is done between daylight and dark.. 
- The chef was standing in a tent adjoin-. 


ing the dining-tent, among his helpers; 


word as ‘no more.’ 


VIII 
The Chef 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


about him, huge boiling kettles, roasting 
ovens, and steaming coffee-urns. He 
made a picturesque figure in white coat 
and apron and high-peaked white cap. 

“The public wants to know how you 
provide meals for this hungry army that 
is forever moving,” I said. 

“Tt is system,” he replied. “When you 
have said that, you have said it all. While 
this circus is not the largest, it has the 
best organized commissary department. I 
have traveled with them all in my thirty 
years with shows, all but ten of which 
have been spent cooking. We are going 
to serve for supper hot boiled corned beef 
and hot roast beef, baked kidney beans, 
sliced tomatoes, bread, coffee, and choco- 
late layer cake, all prepared in this tent 
except the bread. We carry enough food 
with us for breakfast, but contract in the 
cities where we play for the remaining 
provisions. In these kettles and ovens 
on my right we are boiling and roasting 
the beef, 700 pounds of it, over gas gen- 
erated by that machine you see. Across 
the aisle we are steaming three bushels 
of potatoes in fifteen-gallon steam boxes, 
and a sack of beans. The potatoes do not 
touch the water. The coffee we boil in 
those two copper coffee-urns, each of which 
takes twenty-five pounds. We prepare 
seventy-five gallons of coffee three times 
a day, and in addition give our people for 
supper seventy-five gallons of iced tea. 
The urns, as you may observe, are bolted 
to the floor of the wagon. They are not 
moved from the time we leave our head- 
quarters at Peru, Ind., in the spring until 
we return in the fall. We use also nearly 
half a ton of bread a day. 

“Here is a twenty-five-gallon pan full 
of sliced tomatoes, fifteen cases. They 
will all be eaten this evening. This is 
the dessert, 900 orders of chocolate layer 
cake, for we must allow for possible sec- 
onds, though the cake is cut in generous 
squares. In this kitchen there is no such 
It is not unusual for 
a Negro laborer to eat a loaf of bread 
at a meal in addition to other items of 
food, or to have eight orders of eggs for 
breakfast. They work hard, liye out of 
doors, and have prodigious appetites, in 
consequence. Nothing is wasted or left 
behind. By seven o’clock to-night this 
field will be as clean as we found it. 
Meat bones, and bread that is not used 
go to the hundred dogs which travel with 
the circus; vegetables and green things 
to the monkeys. 

“Ag goon as we arrive on the ground, 
two deep holes are dug near where the 
steel sinks are to be set up, and all the 
waste is buried there.” ; 

He led me to a wagon. “Here is our 
provision store, meat shop, and ice-box,” 
he explained. We passed to another 


-was a metal worker, 


wagon and saw set up in the back of it 
a fifteen-horse-power engine which gen- 
erates steam for cooking and heating 
water, steam pipes being laid along the 
ground to the necessary outlets. A short 
distance away was a laundry. 

It was all like a great picnic: meat 
cooks were slicing the beef; waiters were 
paring tomatoes; the pastry cook was get- 
ting ready his great pans of chocolate 
cake; the baker was cutting the bread 
with a slicing machine; waiters not busy 
with the tomatoes were running about 
putting the finishing touches to their 
tables. Presently 800 hungry men and 
women would come to the tent demanding 
a good, appetizing meal; but neither haste 
nor excitement was visible among the 
cooks. What a revelation for a house- 
keeper inclined to get heated and dis- 
turbed over a dinner for four! 

Yet the only professional cook there 
was the chef himself. One of his helpers 
another was a 
plumber, another a boiler-maker, and so 
it went among his eight assistants. They 
had taken positions with the circus be- 
cause work in their trades was slack. 
They would leave as soon as business con- 
ditions improved. Every two or three 
weeks the personnel of the kitchen 
changes, and new cooks must be broken in. 

Once each month the physician who 
travels with the circus examines every 
member of the kitchen force. “Conditions 
here are more sanitary than in many res- 
taurants and hotels,” said the chef. “I 
know, because I work in those places in 
the winter. You see that boy over there 
by the engine? The doctor has pronounced 
against him and I shall have to let him 
go to-night. 

“You would not believe it,” he went on, 
“but the day stands are easier for the 
kitchen than the week stands. Sunday 
is our big day. Other members of the 
circus may rest, but we are up at daylight 
and working until dark, for there are 
special meals to prepare and many 
lunches to put up. A large number of our 
people go away for the day. To church? 
Not often. They go to the beaches, to 
parks and resorts, and for walks in the 
country. We give every one who asks for 
it a lunch of cold meat and bread, two 
doughnuts cooked in this tent, a boiled 
egg, and an orange. We serve here what 
you would serve in your own home, in- 
cluding various kinds of pies and cakes, 
all made by us. What is left from supper 
will be packed away and served again. 
The meat we pack in wood, because it 
keeps better. Hot potatoes packed in 
a wire basket will come off the provision 
Wagon as fresh as they went on. We have 
a laundry on the grounds for our kitchen 
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helpers, but the management usually con- 
tracts with a large city concern to do 
that work for the rest while we are play- 
ing within a radius of 150 miles of that 
particular city. 

“Well, it is time to run up the flag.” 

The flag at the peak of the main tent 
pole meant that the dining-tent was open. 
The tables began to fill at once with 
laborers fresh from the heavy task of 
swinging mauls and handling apparatus, 
and with performers just through with 
their acts. I looked about the great tent 
and saw a variety of types and tempera- 
ments to be found nowhere save in a 
large circus. It was a light-hearted, 
friendly company, that was enjoying the 
meal the chef had provided. 

Long lines of waiters passed in front 
of the beef-kettles, steam-boxes of potatoes 
and beans, and that mammoth pan of 
tomatoes, received their portion and went 
on to the tables. The chief cook himself, 
serving-shovel in hand, presided over the 
tomatoes. With dexterous motions of the 
shovel he filled the dishes as fast as the 
waiters presented them, making facetious 
comments as he worked, and invariably 
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inquiring if the people were getting enough. 
He was equally as anxious that the table 
of Negro laborers and the table of cele- 
brated equestriennes should have their full 
shares. His part in that giant scheme was 
to keep workmen and players properly 
nourished and fit for their tasks. 

The dining-tent emptied. The cooks 
began to pack’ the ovens, steam-boxes, 
pans, ladles, knives, and tables. The chef 
looked at his watch. It was twenty 
minutes past five. : 

“We will be packed in the wagons, tent 
and all, by six,” he said, “and ready for 
the horses.” 

It seemed incredible—to be serving 800 
people at five o’clock, and ready to move 
at six. The men worked quietly but 
quickly. Each had his work. One packed 
the ovens and steam-boxes; another, the 
ladles, spoons, and knives; a third, the 
tables and supports. Three others took 
down the poles and rolled up the tent; 
another stowed the food away in the ice- 
box. 

“Well, I was not far from correct,” 
observed the chef, looking at his watch 
again when the place had been swept 


What Church Architecture 


Means to the Minister 


OES YOUR CHURCH edifice help or 

hinder the life of your parish? Is 
your chureh plant—church, parish house, 
and parsonage—an asset or a liability? 
Does it lift, or is it a load to be carried? 
Does it create enthusiasm or depression? 
Do people love and venerate it, or do 
they merely tolerate or even dislike it? 

Ask the ministers in all parts of the 
country these questions, as I have done 
for some years, and their answers will re- 
veal in good measure what church archi- 
tecture means to them. Furthermore, the 
answers can be summarized fairly well, 
there being always a something plus at the 
end of the category. All will agree on 
strategic location, adequacy: of buildings 
for their purposes, dignity, and it may be 
—beauty. These are the obvious requi- 
sites and tend to follow the sequence here 
given them. Beyond them lie considera- 
tions less easily listed, but of primary 
importance. Aside from location,. size, 
type or cost, to satisfy the intelligent min- 
ister the church must be “worshipful.” If 
it is to be an asset, the church must be 
itself a symbol, even an embodiment, of 
its high purpose, and must express to the 
worshipers harmony and a sense of the 
eternal mysteries. 

Failure to attain these values is fre- 
quently due, and every architect knows it 
well, to the ignorance of committees and 
sometimes of ministers, who refuse good 
advice and insist upon following their 
own poor judgment; and it is due also, 


From “The Architectural Forum” 
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and many able architects fail to realize 
this, to the vagaries of architects who care 
little for religion and are profoundly ig- 
norant of what a church attempts to 
achieve. “What would you do with it 
if it were yours?” asked a noted preacher 
of a well-known leader to whom he had 
shown a great pile of brownstone and red 
tiled roof and tower, erected by an archi- 
tect of high repute but uninterested in 
churches. The reply was, “Tear it down 
and let a religious architect rebuild it.” 

The lack of religious embodiment in 
church building finds plentiful illustra- 
tion, often of amazing crudity. Imagine, 
for example, a church, a parish house, 
and a parsonage to be erected on a stra- 
tegie corner lot in a large city. The plan 
showed the parish house apparently in 
violent collision with the church. The 
“church auditorium” was square. One 
wall was broken by a high proscenium 
arch, filled by a split and roll wooden cur- 
tain which shut off the stage. The pulpit 
stood shyly in a corner. Theatre chairs, 
arranged on pivots, turned either toward 
pulpit or stage. Yet the designer had 
been trained in schools of good repute. 
What could such an arrangement mean to 
a minister, in conducting worship, except 
humiliation and handicap? Unfortu- 
nately, this is not an exaggeration. 
Buildings of similar crudity are familiar 
throughout the country. 

By way of contrast, take what is per- 
haps the most elaborate attempt in late 
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clean to the last spoon and tent peg. It 
was ten minutes of six. 

Every item in the cook- and dining-tents 
are packed away in three wagons, though 
there is a fourth wagon, the water wagon, 
on the top of which some of the tables 
may be laid. Wagon number one carries 
the provisions and ice; number two, the 
engine and kitchen equipment; number 
three, the tables, benches, and dishes of 
the dining-tent. 

“To-morrow morning,” observed the chef, 
as he stood on the vacant lot, his kitchen 
regalia changed for street clothes, “we 
shall be seventy miles from here, serving 
a breakfast of cantaloupe, oatmeal, fried 
potatoes, bacon (of which we shall use 
500 pounds), bread, and coffee—in the 
same way. Soit goes. Yesterday a cloud- 
burst broke over the city where we were 
playing. Before it stopped raining there 
was a foot of water in the cook-tent. 
To-day conditions were perfect, all but 
this lot, which was too dusty. We try 
whenever possible to locate in a grass field 
away from traffic. To-morrow the weather 
may be steaming hot. But if our people 
are satisfied, we will not complain.” | 
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years at religious symbolism. One en- 
ters the Memorial Church at Fairhaven, 
Mass., through a deep porch, above which 
rises a stone cross of delicate design. It 
does not command; it gently challenges. 
The meaning is clear: only through the 
shadow of the cross, by self-sacrifice, do 
men enter the religious life. Great bronze 
doors open into the porch. Around the 
panels in decorative niches are figures of 
the saints, ancient and modern; the fel- 
lowship of the saints welcomes you to its 
high comradeship. In the marble pave- 
ment, suggesting but not insisting, are 
inlaid the signs of the zodiac, the ancient 
symbols of the outermost realms of space: 
he who lays hold on religion gains truth 
that is universal, as true in distant con- 
stellations as on this planet. In the beau- 
tiful stone baptistry beneath the high 
tower stands a noble font. Over it hangs 
a tabernacle or canopy made of olive wood 
brought from the Mount of Olives, enshrin- 
ing a multitude of tiny figures of the 
saints, skillfully carved at Oberammergau; 
the striving of the saints through the cen- 
turies blesses the baptism. At the chancel 
end of the church rises a glorious window, 
the “Adoration,” typifying the leadership 
of Jesus and the mystery and divine possi- 
bility of life for all the children of men 
One may visit the shrine times without 
number and always find some fresh and 
delicate religious suggestion through the 
symbols of truths that are old and yet 
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- unjust conditions. 
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forever new. Costing sums estimated at 
millions of dollars, obviously this is a 
unique edifice. Many would not wish its 
elaboration of beauty, even if free to 
choose it; but the essential values here 
embodied in a multitude of details can be 
expressed in far simpler form. 

“The quest for an auditorium” might 
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well describe much church building dur- 
ing the latter half of the past century. 
“The quest for a church” has built many 
modest but lovely structures. Most of our 
eighteenth-century churches bear witness. 
Those built in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century also testify. Those of the 
latter half of the past century, however, 
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disclose a confusion of quests. More re- 
cently there has been a marked and en- 
couraging increase in the reverent quests 
for the church. To the minister, the archi- 
tecture of his church is of supreme impor- 
tance. It means a blessing or a curse 
upon his efforts to serve both God and 
man. 


The Decay of Religion 


An answer to its brilliant prophet, Bertrand Russell 


HEOLOGICAL AND ecclesiastical 

changes are sure to come, but that will 
only mean that the religious life of man 
will need new expression in conformity 
with new mental and social environments. 
Of these changes we need have no fear, 
while of the unchanging reality of religion 
we need have no doubt. Even the present 
organizations of Christianity show a per- 
sistency greatly to the discomfiture of 
‘some modern prophets who are already 
proclaiming their near passing. 

When the French Encyclopedists were 
claiming that religion must pass away if 
progress was to be secured, they were 
thinking, no doubt, mainly of religion as 
represented in the Roman Catholic Church 


of their day, which was opposing prog- - 


ress. Many of them believed that the 
time was coming before long when that 
Church would disappear. They miscalcu- 
lated. Later, the eminent philosopher 
Comte miscalculated entirely the persis- 
tence of the Catholic Church, thinking he 
was living in its last period. It is long 
since he died, and there is not much sign 
of the Roman Catholic organization fall- 
ing into decay. It is strange that Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has not taken some 
warning from these facts. He has several 
references to religion in his last book, 
“The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation.” 


MR. RUSSELL IS AN ABLE and bril- 
liant writer, and the book is well worth 
reading, because there are so many things 
in it that challenge thought. He invites 
the mind to some unusual areas where 
vigorous thinking is needed. He thinks 
that, in its traditional forms, religion is 
difficult to combine with industrialism. 
“The successful capitalists remain reli- 
gious, partly because they have every 
reason to thank God for their blessings, 
and partly because religion is a conser- 
yative force, tending to repress the rebel- 
liousness of wage-earners.” For proof 
of this he refers us back to Hannah More 
and Wilberforce. This is going back some 
time, and there is much truth in the in- 
dictment as regards the past. The doc- 
trine of contentment and resignation was 
too much preached to men suffering from 
There is much less of 
this than there was, and men who left the 
churches many years ago would perhaps 
be surprised if they came back, to find 


how little there is of it now. 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of THE REGISTHR 


If there are churches anywhere now 
preaching resignation to modern indus- 
trial conditions, they ought to be regarded 
as anachronisms. It is bad enough not 
to have churches in the yan of the reform 
movement; to have them obstructing the 
path of progress to juster conditions is 
intolerable. Industrial wage-earners, Mr. 
Russell says, everywhere tend to lose their 
religious belief. He thinks that this is 
due partly to the fact that teachers of re- 
ligion derive their incomes either from 
endowments or from the bounty of the 
rich, and therefore often take the side of 
the rich, and represent religion as on that 
side. The statement is too general, for 
there are many teachers of religion who 
have no endowments, and who derive their 
incomes from the small gifts of people 
who are not rich, in many cases in Hng- 
land from people who are artisans. But 
there is still too much truth in the in- 
dictment. Many teachers of religion ought 
to be more courageous than they are, and 
the people in the pews, if they want their 
churches to serve the masses of the 
people, ought to encourage their ministers 
to make efforts on their behalf. 


BUT MR. RUSSELL THINKS that the 
chief reason for the decay of traditional 
religion among the wage-earners is that 
they aire less dependent than they were 
upon natural causes, and more dependent 
upon human agency. People who depend 
upon the weather are always apt to be re- 
ligious, because the weather is capricious 
and non-human, and is therefore to be 
regarded as of divine origin. Fishermen 
on the coasts of Brittany, where Atlantic 
storms put their life in constant peril, are 
more religious than any other population 
of Europe. The peasant also looks upon 
fertility and famine as sent by God, and 
religious rites exist to secure the one and 
avert the other. ; 

The industrial worker, on the other 
hand, depends very little on the weather 
or the season; his misfortune or prosper- 
ity is due to human agency, and ean be 
easily ascertained. He has not the same 
need for God, Mr. Russell thinks. He points 
out that in France, Germany, and Russia, 
Christianity is now officially abandoned. 
“In England, active Christianity is prac- 
tically confined to clergymen and maiden 
ladies ; and even in America, religion is far 
less virulent than it was thirty years ago.” 


Mr. Russell thinks that the decay of reli- 
gion is necessary to the regeneration of 
society, and that it has a very good chance 
of being realized. It is evidently a dying 
thing. Mr. Russell is fifty-two years of 
age. He will not live to see the decay of 
religion. Even the present churches will 
be here long after him, and after we and 
our children and our children’s children 
have passed from the earth. 


NO DOUBT CUSTOM and tradition are 
factors in the maintenance of the Church, 
but by themselves they would not be 
sufficient. The main reason for the con- 
tinued existence of the Church is that 
many people feel that, with all its short- 
comings, it does meet a vital need of their 
life. It does bear a message to the eter- 
nal soulin man. The official abandonment 
of the Church does not necessarily mean 
that religion has a lessened appeal to the 
people. France is not more irreligious 
since the Church was disestablished. 
And surely the establishment of religion 
in Germany in days gone by was no help 
to real religion. The fact that Germany 
has no state religion may be altogether 
to the good. Religion in Russia.is by no 
means dead. It is no wonder that there 
was a revolt against the form of church 
in Russia, because the old Russian Church 
was a buttress of Czardom. It was. in- 
volved in the pogroms and many other 
kinds of injustice. But people who know 
Russia are not apprehensive of the decay 
of spiritual religion there. 

The Hnglish Church was disestablished 
in Wales a few years ago, and as a con- 
sequence it is a more living church in the 
principality to-day than it was then. 
Churchmen in Wales are more active and 
more earnest than they were, and they 
are making headway among the people as 
they were not in the old days of the es- 
tablishment. Religion may seem to de- 
pend a good deal on these things, but in 
reality it does not. Mr. Russell does not 
seem to me to have thought very deeply on 
the subject of religion. When he says 
that “the whole of tfaditional religion 
may be regarded as an attempt to miti- 
gate the terror inspired by destructive 
natural forces” he overstates the case. 
Some of it did come that way, no doubt, 
but to say that the whole of it may be so 
regarded is simply not true. When he 
says that Frazer in his “Golden Bough” 
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has shown that most of the elements in 
Christianity are derived from worship of 
the spirit of vegetation, the religion in- 
vented in the infancy of agriculture to en- 
sure the fertility of the soil, he is surely 
exalting the infinitely little to the place 
of the eentral fact. 


THE MAIN ELEMENT in Christianity 
was the revelation of the love of God in 
the character and personality of Jesus. It 
had nothing to do with the spirit of vege- 
tation or the religion of agriculture. His- 
torical Christianity is, of course, a very 
mixed thing. Many things came into it 
that did not belong to its essence, but its 
survival in the world is nevertheless due 
to its central truth. Nor is it the effect 
on the mind of what Mr. Russell calls “the 
non-human agency that keeps religion 
alive.” To-day, the highest forms of reli- 
gion are not dependent upon the weather 
at all: they are dependent upon the expert- 
ences of the human soul, and the inter- 
actions of human life. 

But while Mr. Russell is quite wrong 
in his theories of religion, and in his an- 
ticipation of its early decay, there are 
points in his indictment of the churches 
to which they would do well to pay at- 
tention. It cannot be doubted that there 
is a great alienation of the working-classes 
from the churches, and too much eyen 
from religion, though the one is not to be 
measured by the other. Many have left 
the churches who haye not given up the 
truth of religion, but many have done eyen 
that. And it would be well for the 
churches to consider how far the indus- 
trial conditions of to-day tend to draw 
men away from religion. Life, with so 
many, is such a sordid struggle, that there 
is little time or spirit to give to the higher 
things. The tendency is to seek the easy 
and the superficial relief of amusement, 
the excitement of gambling, and too often 
the joviality and oblivion of the drinking- 
house. 


ONE MUST REMEMBER that modern 
industry is so mechanical in the main, that 
it provides no expansion for the mind, no 
place for the growth of the soul. And 
when it claims the main physical energy, 
it leaves the human. being something less 
than a human being, and it is not to be 
wondered at if the consciousness of re- 
ligious reality is less easy to come by. It 
should be a special care of the Church to 
lift the unholy pressure of material con- 
ditions, and so to liberate the mind and 
soul by higher pursuits. The main rea- 
son, however, for the alienation of the 
working-classes from the churches is the 
impression they have that the churches 
are on the side of the status quo in eco- 
nomics, and are not sympathetic with the 
aspirations of the workers for better con- 
ditions. When men who are prominent 
in the Church are also prominent outside 
as opponents of the efforts to secure a 
higher status for the worker, religion suf- 
fers in the estimate of the latter. Chris- 
tianity is for rich and poor, but a virile 
Christianity will make a very direct at- 
tack upon poverty and its causes, and 
when that attack is not made, the char- 
acter of Christianity is not properly repre- 
sented. 

Again, we have to remember that cer- 


tain traditional beliefs are decaying, and umes, 
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must decay because they are no longer 
true. Before the rise of physical science, 
the study of comparative religion, and the 
researches of historical criticism, many 
things were believed which cannot be be- 
lieved to-day by honest men who are also 
intelligent. And when the churches go 
on insisting upon these beliefs as funda- 
mentals, they are not propagating a type 
of religion that can endure. 


FURTHER, THE CHURCH must prove 
to the world that its main interest is the 
truth of religion for the soul of man, and 
that its main work is for human character 
and the prevalence of the ethical and 
spiritual principles of Christianity in so- 
ciety. Even at the present time the 
Church is giving the world too much 
ground for the idea that its main interest 
is in its own ecclesiastical organization, 
and in the maintenance of certain tradi- 
tional dogmas. The great bulk of the 
people, in Bngland at least, is not at all 
interested in questions of ecclesiastical 
organization, or in the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession and episcopal ordination. 
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We need more than ever to represent in 
the churches the vitalities of religion, to 
deal with its central things, not its trap- 
pings. MHecclesiastical authorities must 
wake up to the fact that the old doctrine 
of authority is obsolete. We should see 
a different result in the world if we con- 
centrated upon the great things—the 
great needs of the soul, the great de- 
mands of morality, the great reforms 
needed to give men a chance to realize 
their better manhood and their fuller life. 

God is eternal, the soul is eternal, and 
therefore religion is eternal. The churches 
will live longer than the prophets of their 
decay imagine, but if all churches were 
to pass away, religion would still live. 
It lies in the relation of man to the uni- 
verse, a relation never broken by any of 
the changes of time. Its voices call from 
the deep of the world to the deep of 
the soul; they may be unheeded in the 
clamor of temporary interests, but they 
are never silent. When the soul is aware 
of itself it is aware of them. When the 
voices are answered, there is conscious 
religion. 


Religion Around the World 


For Mr. Heaton’s Church 


~The Churchman, Episcopal organ, is 
coming to the aid of a stronghold of lib- 
eralism by making an appeal for subscrip- 
tions to help finance the building of a new 
church in Trinity parish, Fort Worth, 
Tex., of which Rey. Lee W. Heaton is 
rector. One contributor to the fund senses 
the situation when he writes that Mr. 
Heaton “is evidently the victim of perse- 
eution, and that most contemptible of 
all persecution, pocketbook persecution.” 
Every resource of the parish is being 
strained to realize the hope of a new 
building, which is sorely needed, says 
Mr. Heaton in a letter to the Churchman. 
He adds: “As you recognize, the success 
of Trinity Parish is of consummate im- 
portance to the liberal cause, as it repre- 
sents the only unadulterated center of tol- 
erance in this diocese, and has become a 
recognized stronghold of liberal thought in 
the Southwest. The clergy of other dio- 
ceses are begging me to stick it out at 
all costs.” Mr. Heaton has refunded to 
his treasury one-half of his salary check 
each month since the present year began. 


Although recently unfrocked by the Pa- 
triarch of Athens, Archbishop Comyupou- 
los of Lowell, Mass., will doubtless _con- 
tinue to exercise his functions as head of 
the independent faction of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church in the United States and 
Canada, which seceded from the parent 
body some fifteen years ago over admin- 
istration differences in this country. 


To render the same service to Prot- 
estant Christianity as has been performed 
by the Catholic and the Jewish Hncyclo- 
pedias, a new corporation, the American 
Institute of Christianity, is at work on 
“The American Encyclopedia of Chris- 
tianity.” It will be issued in twelve vol- 
with approximately one million 


words in each volume, and will set forth 
fully and impartially information con- 
cerning the beliefs, projects, leaders, and 
history of the Protestant churches of 
America. In the case of controversial 
topics, the treatment will be historical 
rather than argumentative, and parallel 
articles will set forth both sides of the 
issue. 


In fifty large American cities, says the 
Federal Council Bulletin, the churches 
have officially agreed to co-operate, and 
are contributing to a common fund for 
the maintenance of a central office and the 
employment of an executive for their 
united work. 


American Jews have raised $8,500,000 
for the rebuilding of the Jewish Home- 
land in Palestine under the British man- 
date, it was reported at the twenty- 
Seventh annual convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America, which met in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 29-July 1. 


Almost contemporaneously with the 
withdrawal of the Freeman from the field 
of American liberal weeklies comes the 
suspension of a kindred English publica- 
tion, the Challenge, founded in 1914. A 
few months ago, the publishers of the 
Challenge made an appeal for financial 
aid, which was answered by many of its 
friends, but not enough to enable it to 
survive. 


Three distinguished rabbis of the Old 
World (Chief Rabbi Abraham I. Kook 
of Palestine, Chief Rabbi Abraham Ber 
Schapiro of Lithuania, and Rabbi Morde- 
cai M. Hpstein of Slabodka Seminary, 
Kovno, Lithuania) have been visiting in 
America, appealing for subscriptions to 
the fund for the maintenance of schools 
and seminaries in Palestine and Hastern 
Hurope and the support of 30,000 war 
orphans.. 


‘ 


- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For What War? 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


I have been interested in. what you 
have to say about war and “Mobilization 
Day.” All the church and anti-militaristic 
debaters on this question seem to me to 
talk in too general terms, about war—a 
great eyil, futile, etc.; the other people 
talk about war—a great evil, unavoidable, 
every generation has its war, we must be 
ready, etc. To me the question takes 
more conerete terms—not war, but @ war; 
for what war do we prepare? 

Canada is not thought of. England and 
the rest of the British Hmpire are thought 
of, but only by professional Irishmen. 
Geography and history eliminate France 
and Germany. The north of Hurope and 
the Mediterranean seem inconceivable; in 
fact, I do not see how or why any war 
can arise which would involve either side 
in transatlantic hostilities, even with 
Russia. As in the war of 1914-18, a 
Buropean war can involve us only inci- 
dentally—it was so in 1812, when we had 
considerable difficulty in deciding which 
one to attack. There remains only an 
American war, or a transpacific war. 

Our attitude toward the states around 
the Gulf of Mexico is frankly aggressive, 
but we stand in no danger of invasion 
from the south. If we have war there, it 
will be one of attack on our side, defense 
on the other; we will be “defending,” not 
our soil, but our investments and invest- 
ors, people who are frankly abroad to 
make money, who carry with them every- 
where the American color line, and who 
dislike and despise the people among 
whom they live. Are we preparing to deal 
with Mexico as with Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, ete.? One remembers Vera Cruz, 
1914, for which Wilson was responsible, 


and the loud campaign for intervention 


carried on by Roosevelt. 

It seems to me that a national mobiliza- 
tion is rather a large preparation for any- 
thing we see to the south. Not that an 
annexation of Mexico would be a small 
and easy task. But are we preparing for 
it? Or just for an annexation of South- 
ern California—which would surely mean 
war with all Mexico. That is one of the 
alternatives. 

The other is a transpacific war; and 
that is what I believe we are preparing 
for. I base my belief on the jingo propa- 
ganda which swells in the Junker press 
in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, on the 
former urgent appeals of Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, on the speeches of Senator 
Phelan, but particularly on what I have 
heard in my undistinguished career of the 
last ten years. 

When I was teaching in a certain 
Hastern college, on several occasions the 
teacher of Military Science, a detailed 
regular officer, assured me of his convic- 
tion that we would soon haye war with 
Japan—this was even when the entrance 
of the United States into the World War 
was not far in the future. During a resi- 


- dence of two years in the Philippines I 


talked with people and I read the news- 


_ papers, and the opinion of the Manila 


whites seemed to be that war with Japan 
was not only certain, but desirable, in 
the long view. Dozing in the smoking- 
room of an army transport on the way 
home, I heard one discussion after an- 
other, over the cards, of the Japanese 
Army and the certainty that we will win 
against it in a war that most regarded as 
inevitable and even desirable. Some of 
them were back from the fool Siberian ex- 
pedition, and bitter enough. In the Ha- 
waiian Islands there is a much better 
spirit toward all the colored races tiiere, 
not like the coast; but the privates in the 
military establishment, with one or two 
of whom I talked, seem to know their mis- 
sion—Oahu is an outpost of “defense” 
against Japan. As to the immense pre- 
ponderance of Japanese in the Hawaiian 
Islands, they are unarmed and have no 
more show now than they had in the great 
plantation strike of 1919, when they were 
herded in Diamond Head Crater by the 
thousand. There is a fire-eating group 
there, too, among the white business men; 
people who have their minds made up, not 
for peace, and will push things. 

Not very long ago a bluejacket called 
on us here; he spoke of the Japanese 
earthquake as a good thing—it had saved 
us a lot of trouble. 

On the whole, I am convinced that the 
real, swb-rosa belief of the army, navy, 
and Junkers is, that war with Japan is 
inevitable, that we should prepare for it 
and settle the thing. As a “native son,”— 
only one State has “native sons,” I be- 
lieve-—a man in business in Manila said 
to me, neatly outlining the situation. 
“The Jap thinks he’s as good as a white 
man, and he ain’t, and he ain’t ever goin’ 
to be; and he wants to own property, the 
Same as a white man, and we ain’t goin’ 
to let him; and if we must have a war to 
settle it, let’s have a war, and settle it.” 

The Pacific whites, all around the Pa- 
cific, at least the Anglo-Saxon part, ex- 
pect, hope for, and will try for a war be- 
tween the United States and Japan. Our 
Junkers look forward to it. There ig no- 
body in power who will do more than 
evade it, if he can without serious loss of 
votes. The mobilization this fall is aimed 
at preparing for it. If you want to head 
them off, you will have to do more than 
declaim against war in general—you will 
have to make them tell what war they pre- 
pare for, and who is to be attacked. pr, 

. Boston, MAass., 


In Appreciation of Mr. Kent 
To the Hditor of Tan Curistran Rugisrur :— 


Yesterday, July 7, Rey. George Kent 
preached his farewell sermon to the Uni- 
tarian group at Lynchburg, Va. Dr. Kent 
came to us from the A, U, A. in February 
for a six months’ sojourn, in which time 
it was hoped that a careful survey of 
local conditions would justify the build- 
ing of a church edifice in Lynchburg and 
the maintenance of a minister. His work 
has been so greatly acceptable that even 
a temporary farewell is a hard experience 
for us. Ten additions to our membership 
were received during his stay. 


Some years ago, the A. U. A. gave us 
a lot for our proposed chureh, but the 
outbreak of the Great War and subse- 
quent unfavorable conditions of building 
costs have hitherto prevented the erection 
of the building. The lot thus donated 
has now acquired commercial value, as, 
in a developing suburb, it occupies space 
greatly needed for stores, and it could be 
advantageously sold or exchanged, with 
a surplus that would materially aid the 
erection of the church building. The Uni- 
tarian group here is generously minded 
to assist this project to the utmost of 
its ability. 

Dr. Kent’s ministration here has en- 
listed the interest and sympathy of quite 
a number of persons outside our original 
group; and we believe that, with him as 
a leader placed in a suitable edifice, we 
can establish here a Unitarian church 
which will attract the increasingly great 
number of people of liberal tendencies in 
religious faith, and become a center of 
light and leading in this community. And 
this belief warrants our hope of continued 
interest and co-operation on the part of 
the A. U. A. and of your readers in the 
effort to spread liberal religion in Vir- 
ginia. BLIzABeTH LANGHORNE LEWIS. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


“Better than Obedience” 
To the Hditor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your recent editorial which belittles the 
grace of obedience (June 12, p. 559) seems 
to me both unwise and harmful. Parents 
and teachers err when they compel a child 
to obey simply that they may have their 
own way. To attempt to break the will 
of a child or merely to assert authority is 
a vicious policy. But such an attitude 
is not necessarily involved in the dis- 
cipline of obedience. 

Experience teaches that a child who 
has not learned to obey lacks an essen- 
tial element of good life; a grace that is 
itself beautiful; an essential quality of 
noble character; the assurance of success ; 
and a valuable preparation for happiness. 
A child untrained in obedience is not likely 
to have the qualities that make for right- 
eousness: self-control, willingness to sac- 
rifice for others, strength of will capable 
of facing hardships and resisting tempta- 
tions. : 
I do not think that the writer under- 
stands or appreciates the grace of obedi- 
ence. It is stated: “Live with your chil- 
dren, not above them.” Yes and no. We 
ought to be above them in wisdom and 
love to be of best use to them. But 
this has nothing to do with training in 
obedience. It is also stated: “Better than 
rules for obedience is love with patient 
guidance.” But “love with patient guid- 
ance” is a yery good description of the 
true discipline of obedience. The wise 
parent demands obedience out of a brood- 
ing love, and when a child truly obeys, 
the action implies love. Again: “Not obedi- 
enee, but service is the law of the soul.” 
But in actual life there is no such antag- 
onism: Service is obedience,—response to 
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the needs of others. 
we serve others. 
To learn the necessity of obedience and 
to acquire the habit is one of the greatest 
achievements of life. We need to keep 
in mind that health results from obedience 
to certain inexorable physical and men- 
tal laws of life. Young people need to 
realize that welfare and happiness depend 
upon obedience to ethical laws which un- 
derlie all human progress. The basis of 
good citizenship, which means the good 
of the community, is obedience: exercis- 
ing political rights and obeying estab- 
lished laws with reason and conscience. 
In the increasing number of appalling 
murders due to the reckless driving of 
automobiles—let the word ‘murder’ 
stand, for it is warranted; in the alarm- 
ing increase of divorces; in the startling 
growth of juvenile crime; in the wild 
orgies of private and official corruption ; 
in the contempt of law by throngs of 
‘“wets,’—many of them of social and 
business prominence: by these and many 
other similar facts we are forcibly warned 
that the grace of obedience needs em- 
phatic commendation rather than dishonor 


and disapproval. JosrpH H. CrooKrr. 


And when we obey, 


ELGIN, ILL. 


[Dr. Crooker, we think, misses the point. 
We believe that the best results in char- 
acter come not by orders and commands 
from a superior, resulting in obedience, 
but by the more excellent way of appeal, 
reasonableness, and love, from an equal. 
Christianity is a religion of equality. 
Whoever heard of people, by obeying 
those who were set over them, coming 
to self-reliance, character, progress, and 
power? Obedience belongs to inferiority, 
slavery, and monarchy. Service is the 
soul of equality, freedom, and democracy. 
—THE EpiTor.] 


Rejoinder to Mr. Carson 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :-— 


Since THE REGISTER, in its issue of June 
26, has seen fit to set my letter in con- 
trast with that of Lewis C. Carson, it 
may permit these further reflections in- 
spired by his communication. 

Mr. Dietrich requires no apology, either 
from the Editor or from me. 

The problem which presents itself tran- 
scends the individual case to matters of 
general policy. Mr. Carson has every 
right to disagree to the uttermost with 
Mr. Dietrich’s positions and conclusions. 
It is the incontestable privilege of all 
Liberal churchmen. But he has no right 
to deny. Mr. Dietrich the opportunity for 
the expression of his convictions, or to 
attempt to set the bars of a denomina- 
tional ostracism against him. 

There are those among us who believe 
that we hold a body of doctrine once for 
all delivered to the Unitarian saints, 
which constitutes the denominational 
norm, and that virtue consists in approx- 
imating this standard. It is a religious 
phenomenon with which those of us who 
have come out of orthodoxy are familiar. 
But we oppose it as representing the nega- 
tion of the most basic principles of the 
Liberal movement. 

The plain fact is that Christianity 
stands discredited, its intellectual confu- 
sion being only equaled by its moral fu- 
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tilities. We of the Liberal Church are 
challenged to search out and establish 
more rational and scientific bases for re- 
ligious thinking and practice than we now 
possess. Many of our ministers and of 
our laymen are already about this highly 
important task. No contribution should 
be scorned or denied, from the intuition of 
the mystic to the keenest criticism of the 
rationalist. 

Mr. Carson conyicts himself of the car- 
dinal sin which a Liberal churchman can 
commit—the will to suppress the sincere 
utterance of a devoted Liberal leader when 
it does not agree with his own religious 
convictions. Such offenses must come, 
but we regret the discovery of a Unita- 
rian who is willing to commit them. 

WILLIAM R. AMBERSON. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL’ LABORATORY, 
Woop’s Hous, MASs. 


Our Lynching Record 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The following statistics on lynching 
for the first six months of the year 1924 
have been compiled by the Department of 
Records and Research of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute: 


Total number lynched 5 
Offenses charged : 
Rape J 3 
Attempted rape nk 
Killing officer of the law 1 


Record by States: 


Florida 2 
Georgia : ey 
South Carolina 1 
Comparison of records: 
First six months of 1924 5 
First six months of 1923 15 
First six months of 1922 30 
First six months of 1921 36 


It is gratifying to note that the record 
thus far for the year 1924 is the lowest 
for the first six months of any of the 
forty years during which the record has 
been kept. It is an encouraging sign of 
progress toward the elimination of this 
evil, which is condemned by public opin- 
ion. It is an indication of the growing 
sentiment against lawlessness in general, 
and in my judgment a result of the spread 
and influence of inter-racial co-operation. 
All of the persons lynched were Negroes. 


Tuskrenn, ALA. R. R. Moron. 


Why Not? 
To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN Raarsrpr :— 


This afternoon I happened to attend the 
vesper service of the First Unitarian 
Church of Scituate, where Will Irwin 
spoke on “The Outlawing of War.” Two 
thoughts stand out prominently as a re- 
sult of the meeting. The first is—In what 
other church would there have been at 
hand so appropriately modern selections 
for reading and hymns for use on such an 
oceasion? 

The second is—Why do we not have 
such addresses as this one of Irwin’s on 
the radio? The lover of almost any kind 
of music is well served by the broadcast 
programs, but the addresses range through 
a rather limited series of pulpit and plat- 
form wave-lengths. Prank A, MANNY. 

BoxrorpD, Mass. 
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Out of San Domingo 
To the Hditor of Tun CurisTiaAn ReGIsTHR :— 


. The United States Marines have at last 
been withdrawn from San Domingo, after 
eight years. This calls attention afresh 
to a feature of our foreign policy that 
ought to be of interest to the churches, 
and to all good citizens. We have treated 
a weak nation as we should never think 
of treating a strong one. 

We have a treaty of peace and amity 
with France, as we had with San Do- 
mingo. Suppose some internal disorders 
took place in France—disorders in which 
no American lives or American property 
were destroyed. Suppose we thereupon 
sent an armed force into France, deposed 
the President, turned out the Parliament, 
and ruled France by martial law for eight 
years, refusing to allow any elections, 
abolishing civil liberties, trying civil 
cases before the military courts, and for- 
bidding the French newspapers either to 
criticize our acts or to mention that they 
had been forbidden to do so. 

Suppose the most distinguished literary 
men of France were condemned to death 
for writing against the American occupa- 
tion of their country, as happened to the 
Dominican poet Fabio Fiallo, who was 
only let off after protests against his exe- 
cution had been made by the literary so- 
cieties of Havana, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Mexico City, and elsewhere. Sup- 
pose our officials looked upon the very 
mention of liberty as so dangerous that 
they forced a “Liberty Theatre” in Paris 
to delete the word “liberty” from its 
name, as was done to the Teatro Libertad 
in the capital of San Domingo. Suppose 
we extorted from France, while holding 
her in subjection, concessions that she 
would never have granted as a free 
agent. And suppose we then boasted that 
we had not interfered with the “indepen- 
dence or sovereignty” of France! All 
these things, and more, we did in San 
Domingo. 

In addition, Archbishop Noulens made 
a written protest against a series of out- 
rages—putting Dominican citizens to the 
torture, dragging an old man around the 
public square at the tail of a horse, burn- 
ing women and children to death in 
houses that had been set on fire, ete. The 
Military Government, while not admitting 
that the highest authorities had been re- 
sponsible for any such acts, acknowledged 
in a published statement that there had 
been “some secondary authorities who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their cruelty.” 

Finally, we made it a condition of our 
withdrawal that San Domingo should 
validate all the illegal acts of the Ameri- 
can occupation, and pay all its local ex- 
penses, including the cost of building un- 
necessary military roads. For this pur- 
pose the little republic has had to contract 
a forced loan from American bankers 
which will be a millstone around its neck 
for a generation. 

This is only one of a series of aggres- 
sions upon -yarious Latin-American re- 
publics, committed alike under Democratic 
and Republican administrations, and ‘com- 
mitted, in most cases, without even the 
knowledge of the. people of the United 
States. It should be a part of the duty ~ 
of the churches to make them known, 

Aice Stone BLACKWELL, 

CHILMARK, MASs, 
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Did You Ever Hear of Such a Thing? 
: ARNOLD BENNETT 


You may say to a friend: “What are you going to do to-night, Jack?” 
And he may reply: “Oh, ’m going to the theatre.” 

Or he may tell you that he is going to dance, or to play billiards or 
the piano or bridge or Mah Jong, or to listen-in, or to box, or to read, or 
even to work—and you will not be surprised; you will see nothing singu- 
lar in his intentions for the evening. But supposing that he was to say to 
you, “I’m going to think!” 

You would certainly be startled. You would probably say, “Oh! 
Anything wrong?” 

“No, Nothing wrong. I’m just going to think.” 

You would probably leave it at that and say nothing to him, unless 
the closest intimacy entitled you to be rude to him. But you would no 
doubt say to yourself: “A sad case! A sad case! My poor friend Jack 
is becoming queer in the head, peculiar, eccentric.” And you would 
spread the deplorable news among your mutual friends: “I say! I asked 
Jack what he was going to do last night. And what do you think he 
said? He said he was going to think. No! Nothing on his mind. 
Nothing wrong. But he was just going to think. What aboutit? Did you 


-ever hear of such a thing?” 


Well, we ought often to hear of such a thing. And the reason why 
we seldom or never hear of it is that people are born, live, and die 
without ever discovering what a truly marvelous instrument they carry 
about with them under their scalps—not merely some people, but most 


people—The Woman’s Home Companion. 


A Great Saga 
of the History of Man 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Being Volume 
Three in “The Long Journey.’ New York: 
Alfred-A. Knopf. $2.50. 

In contrast to the slight structure of 
most of the imaginative fiction of the 
day stands The Long Journey, a monu- 
mental work upon which the author has 
spent fifteen years of labor. Published 
originally in five volumes, reduced in 
English translation to three, The Long 
Journey is a great saga of the progress 
of mankind. It might also be called an 
outline of the history of humanity. It 
is an interpretation of the evolutionary 
process in the form of fiction. The long 
story is told from the point of view of 
single individuals, with a wealth of in- 
ventiye beauty, and an astonishing sweep 
of vision. The work has no parallel 
among the books of the century. 

Mr. Jensen, the greatest of Denmark’s 


living authors, has taken the native tradi- 


tions of Jutland and has universalized 
them to interpret the whole of human 
history. Mr. Robert Hillyer points out 
how the author has blended poetry and 
science in his book. Columbus, for in- 
stance, is the great Viking. That is poetry. 
But Columbus was in fact a blond 
Lombard, and the Lombards came to Italy 
from Viking Scandinavia. That is science. 
So it is through all these volumes. ‘The 
author believes that the yearning unrest 
that has sent mankind all over the world 
in search of something it has never found 
came originally from Jutland, from Mr. 


_Jensen’s own native land, and this theory 


is worked out with persuasiveness in 


\ 


q these three volumes. 


Mankind began its long journey in the 
north in warm forests before the Ice 
Sheet spread over Northern Europe. ‘The 
memory of that existence in perpetual 
summer, says Mr. Jensen, “lives again in 
the innermost consciousness of all later 
generations, like a buried heritage of the 
soul, which grows with the soul and passes 
into ideas—imagined worlds more and 
more beautiful as the human extends its 
sway within the once unconscious crea- 
ture of the woods; and from an inherited 
memory arise the legends of the Garden 
of Paradise, the Tree of Life, Happy Isles 
somewhere or other in the ocean, which, 
still spared the debasement of the world, 
are a refuge for the Blest; finally the 
idea of spheres in Heaven itself, where 
fallen humanity will recover its happi- 
ness—all obscure memories, transfigured 
in the light of desire, of the Lost Country, 
growing and shrinking with the swing of 
the seasons between winter, which drives 
out hope, and the brief northern summer, 
which kindles it again and ealls up visions 
of promise deep down in the soul.” : 

Then came the ice, pushing down over 
the forests from the north. Humanity 
divided into two groups: “one body re- 
mained in the North and took up the 
struggle with harsh conditions, became 
transformed, grew in humanity inwardly 
and upwards; while the rest turned aside 
from adversity and fled instead of grow- 
ing; they lost themselves to the southward, 
followed the warm climate and continued 
to be the naked jungle folk they were in 
the beginning.” 

But those who remained were profoundly 
restless. Time and time again, after the 
ice had receded, the forgotten tradition 
of the Lost Country drove the Northerners 
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toward the South. The forest became a 
ship. But in their new home they were 
themselves lost, for their destiny is bound 
up with the North. They do not find the 
paradise they seek, but they do find a 
New World. And the ship becomes again 
the forest. So the cycle is complete. But 
all the time humanity is pushing on, en- 
larging its experience, conquering the 
world. 

The first volume, which is called in the 


‘English “Fire and Ice,” tells the story of 


The Man, of Fyr; of Carl, of White Bear, 
and how, through the discovery of fire, 
religion and culture take form. Then it 
goes on-to show how the Ice Age itself 
became a civilizing force. 

The second volume, “The Cimbrians,” 
continues the tale as that fabulous figure 
of Norse legend, Norna Gest, sees it. 
Norna Gest is born in the Stone Age, but 
lives through the Bronze and Iron Ages, 
and witnesses the migrations of the Cim- 
brians from the north, because of storm 
and flood, and their final destruction by 
the Romans under Marius. 

Volume three, “Christopher Columbus,” 
brings forward the tale to the New World 
and the modern day, through the story 
of Columbus, the great discoverer, the 
final incarnation of mankind’s wanderlust, 

We may not take the space to sketch 
here the details of this story, long like the 
journey it records. But it may be profit- 
able to suggest the purpose that lies be- 
hind it all. The author seems to be try- 
ing to find the meaning of life itself. 
What is its object, how did it begin, how 
will it end? The long quest he describes 
is just the story of every human heart, 
filled ever with the yearning for some bet- 
ter land, some nobler life, some more per- 
fect realization of the ideals of the soul. 
The upward march of humanity repeats 
itself in the single life. So the author 
has been dealing in this truly great imag- 
jinative work with the central problem 
of religion. C. BR. J. 


Metropolitan Psychology 


Tup AVALANCHE. By Lrnest Poole. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Gloomy but well done. Another of Er- 
nest Poole’s studies of modern New York, 
searching but well-massed, and rather bet- 
ter than any of its predecessors, save 
perhaps The Harbour. The average novel- 
reader, superficially-minded and seeking 
for thrills, is likely to throw it aside as 
heayy, lacking in incident, and unduly 
weighted down with conversation. Yet 
any one interested in prose fiction as a 
work of art will find this story significant, 
not so much for the romance it unfolds 
as for what amounts to a tract for the 
times. As a study of certain phases of 
metropolitan psychology, it is exceedingly 
well handled, while rich in moral impli- 
eations. A young society girl, rich, at- 
tractive, greedy for new impressions, 
cursed with an insatiate lust for popu- 
larity and power, falls in love with and 
marries a young neurologist, gifted, of 
great promise, having a big brain in a 
frail body. In one short year their ro- 
mance runs the gamut from ‘happiness 
to tragedy. Hungry for social success, 
the wife lets loose upon her husband an 
avalanche of popularity which ruins him 
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as a scientist, wrecks their happiness, 
and ends his life. A protest against the 
shallowness and that fondness for quick 
results which is one of the curses of 
American life, The Avalanche is no less 
notable for the vein of poetic idealism 
which runs throughout its pages. 
A.jR cH: 


Do You Believe in Fairies P 

Tun Trun Farry Tauus. By H. R. M. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. _ 

It is unfortunate that the author of 
_The True Fairy Tales attempted the Her- 
eculean task of addressing both children 
and adults in expounding his theories of 
life and various metaphysical problems. 
The book commences with the famous 
question, “Dear children, do you believe 
in fairies?’ and then the discussion pro- 
eeeds in such an involved and intricate 
fashion that at times even the adult in. 
telligence is taxed to comprehend it. ‘The 
occasional reversions to childish levels are 
insufficient to hold the interest of the 
ehildren, and from the standpoint of par- 
ents the book would have been far. more 
useful if written to them directly. 

M. M. D. 


Worth Saying, if True 

Tue Contrast. By Hilaire Belloc. 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Belloc’s thesis is, as he says, a 
surprising and unusual one. It is simply 
this: that America is not Europe, not 
Africa, not the Old World at all, but 
alien, foreign, different. So strongly does 
he feel this contrast that he would 
strengthen these adjectives by every ad- 
verb at his command. America is inex- 
pressibly alien, incredibly foreign, funda- 
mentally different. Even these words are 
hardly adequate, because not violent 
enough. Mr. Belloc then analyzes in a 
most interesting and illuminating way this 
radical contrast between the Old World 
and the New, so far as it shows itself 
in physical, social, and political matters, 
and gives some attention also to the reli- 
gious, militaristic, and literary influences 
which have made America so-vitally dis- 
tinct. 

Mr. Belloc has made some amusing 
mistakes. One that will be highly di- 
verting to Philadelphia Unitarians and 
highly salutary to Boston Unitarians is 
his statement that the “small, wealthy, 
highly-cultured Unitarian body is cen- 
tered in Pennsylvania.” On the whole, 
however, the author is an intelligent and 
accurate observer, and his discussion of 
America and Americans will be enlighten- 
ing to those who would see themselves 
as others see them. 

The reviewer, nevertheless, is still un- 
convinced. It is an easy matter to point 
to innumerable differences of taste and 
custom and tradition and habit and 
speech. But to find that the contrast is 
overwhelming when these many differ- 
ences are integrated, is to fall into serious 
fallacy. What this distinguished English- 
man has done is to cavort among all the 
superficial and petty distinctions, never 
penetrating to the deeper human traits 
in which the people on both sides of the 
Atlantic are one. A clever and misleading 
book. OB. J. 
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A Foster Child 


POLLYANNA OF THD ORANGE BLOssoMS. By 
Harriet Loomis Smith. Boston: L. O. Page 
é Co. $2.00. ° 

Almost reluctantly we turn to Polly- 
anna of the Orange Blossoms, fearing that 
the sunshiny little person we have all 
loved so well will be changed when the 
pen of one other than her creator takes up 
the story of her life. But if all foster 
children turned out so well, there would 
be fewer orphans in our asylums, for the 
same Pollyanna greets us joyously from 
every page. The attractive young bride 
has ample and amusing opportunities to 
practice her “Glad Game” in the ups and 
downs of the first months of her married 
life, and none of her hosts of friends will 
want to miss reading this part of Polly- 
anna’s career. M. M. Dz. 


Read It First 


PanporA Lirts THD Lip. By Chris- 
topher Morley and Don Marquis. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

In Pandora Lifts the Lid, two well- 
known humorists have collaborated in 
a burlesque adventure story; and they 
have done it so successfully that it is 
not only funny, but extremely interest- 
ing. Admirably adapted to summer 
reading, it sustains the reader’s inter- 
est to the final, unexpected climax. 
In the plot, millionaires, bootleggers, 
pirates, an aviator, a socialist instructor 
in English, and a group of attractive 
boarding-school flappers are mingled in 
profusion, with results increasingly 
amusing. Just the book to give to a 
friend starting on a journey by sea or 
land. But read it first yourself. 


A. R. H. 


“The Lieutenant” 


CHILDREN OF THE Ace. By Knut Hamsun. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

This book is a study in characteriza- 
tion. It is the story of an old Norwe- 
gian family. Two generations of it have 
built up a big estate, rich forests, flour 
mill, tile works, and other industries, 
around which a considerable community 
has gathered. The book opens really with 
the third generation, Willatz Holmsen 
being the present overlord in Segelfoss, 
known everywhere as “The Lieutenant.” 
He is a very proud man, and in the 
strength of his pride lies his weakness. 
His wife and he have some petty misun- 
derstanding after the birth of their child, 
and never make up, although his affection 
for her remains deep. His son he loves 
also, but treats him coldly and never 
understands him, His pride leads. him 
into serious financial difficulties, which he 
divulges to no one, laboring to preserve 
the proud traditions of the past. Finally 
he succeeds in restoring the disintegrated 
estate, and dies at the moment of suc- 
eéss. The book leaves us with young Wil- 
latz about to take his father’s place. It 
is a strong picture of a Norwegian family, 
by the winner of the 1920 Nobel Prize. 

Ohad \ryatl 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Brokyn BUTTHRELIBS. By Henry Wals- 
worth Kinney. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 

The plot of this book is negligible, but 
the vivid notes on present-day life in 
Japan make interesting reading. The 
“broken butterflies” are the Japanese girls 
who travel abroad, acquire the ways and 
mental outlook of the Occident, and re- 
turn, only to be broken on the wheel. of 
feudal custom. 


BLuE BLoop. By Owen Johnson. 
Little, Brown & Oo. $1.75. 


The smartest of smart life in New York. 
The heroine is a ruthless Renaissance type 
(you know what that means), and the 
hero is a young Lochinvar come out of 
the West, who will not take “no” for an 
answer. Sex antagonism and attraction 
garnished with hokum. 


Boston: 


Tun Gay Ones. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

If you like to read about the artificial 
life of artificial people,—‘‘flimsy half-way 
folk of the New York-Long Island fast 
and idle set,’—go to The Gay Ones. That 
ever-ready help to struggling authors, the 
Great War, is employed by Mr. Towne and 
saves the book from utter banality. 


Hiew Fires. By Marjorie Barkley McClure. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Angus Stevenson, fundamentalist min- 
ister, has a daughter—the apple of his 
eye—who loves an agnostic, the son of an 
agnostic. Human nature wins, and the- 
ology is forced to give way to love. The 
problems and situations are honest enough, 
and the author handles them expertly. 


Sex. For Parmnts AND THACHERS. By 
William Leland Stowell, M.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §1.50. 


There are many books upon this im- 
portant matter, many of them misleading 
and inaccurate. Here is a book that wins © 
the commendation of such an eminent 
educator as Charles W. Eliot, and such 
an outstanding psychologist as G. Stanley 
Hall. It is a wise approach to a very 
delicate and difficult subject, made deli- 
cate and difficult through the culpable 
negligence of the past. It should prove 
of great value to the parents and teachers 
for whom it is intended. 


MAKING A PrrsonaL Faro. By William F. 
McDowell. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$7.00. 

This series of addresses to college stu- 
dents was given at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity by Bishop McDowell in April, 
1924. They are deeply spiritual efforts to 
help men and women to “find their own 
way to Jesus Christ.” The author says: 
“IT am not so anxious now to save the 
faith of our fathers as to save the chil- 
dren of the fathers to a living faith of 
their own in troubled days when the 
faith of Jesus Christ is necessary as it 
has never been before.” He does not wish 
to “rescue a few items of faith from the 
ruins of many,” but to sum the whole up 
in Jesus Christ. It is a book filled with 
true religion. 
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Chimney Swifts 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


‘They are tireless as the swallow, 
But their flight is like the bat’s. 

They are nesting in our chimney, 
Unafraid of fire or cats. 


On their feet they are not nimble 
And in song they have no gift, 
But no summer insect-catcher 
Is more busy than the swift. 


Jimsy—Bearing Gifts 
RUTH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 


“Honk! Honk! Honk!” 

Jimsy’s automobile wagon almost ran 
down two small five-year-olds—dainty, 
beruffled, white-gowned misses, who had 
just been escorted to Margot’s house. 
Hach carried a tissue-wrapped, ribbon- 
tied package. They were going to Mar- 
got’s birthday party. Margot’s birthday 
was why Jimsy was riding alone this 
afternoon. Margot and Jimsy lived 
around the corner from.each other in 
the same city block and were the best 
of chums. Jimsy never even thought 
about Margot’s being a girl other than 
that he liked curly hair and that she 
was a nice girl because she liked to do 
everything he did. All of which might 
be interpreted to read that Margot was 
something of ‘a tomboy. But now Margot 
was haying a birthday party. Of course 
Jimsy was going—yes, he’d go sometime 
in the afternoon. They were going to 
have ice-cream and cake and candy. 
Margot had said so. 

Jimsy sat back in his automobile and 
with serious-eyed interest watched the 
two little girls go up the steps. Mar- 
got. opened the door, received their 
packages with excited smiles, and invited 
them in. Her eyes fell upon Jimsy. 

“Aren’t you coming to my party?’ she 
demanded. 

“Uh-huh!” nodded Jimsy. 

“Well, why don’t you come on in, then?” 

Why not, indeed ! 

“All right,” he said, and moored his 
wagon in the recess of the tiny cement- 
floored court in front. 

What was it to him that he had torn 
a hole in his stocking and generously 
bedusted his play-clothes with dirt from 
a tumble into the gutter; that his hands 
were dirty and his face a good match? 
He wiped his face off with his arm, his 
hands on his trousers, and gave his hair 
a brief smoothing. It was noteworthy 
that he even remembered that’ much, for 
Jimsy was a real boy. And Margot— 
bless her !—greeted him with as much joy 
as the neatest of her guests. 

But in another matter was Jimsy 


weighed and found wanting. 
demanded 


“Where's your present?” 
Margot. : 
Present! Jimsy stared at Margot, and 


the enormity of his position grew upon 
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him. He was at a birthday party with- 
out a present. 

The door-bell rang again. A very much 
starched and necktied little boy arrived 
and—presented Margot with a _ tissue- 
wrapped package, 

Jimsy’s hands suddenly shot into the 
depths of his pockets and drew out—one 
infinitesimal ball of red string (the care- 
ful accumulation of much hawk-eyed pack- 
age-watching), two aggies, one knife 
minus its proverbial blade, four nails, a 
tin box, a shoestring, and a battered col- 
lar-button. 

“Here, Margot,’ and he poured ‘the 
conglomerate into Margot’s outstretched 
hands. Her delight was more than satis- 
factory. It quite overcame the distinct 
prick of parting with his hoarded wealth, 
and Jimsy began to have the time of his 
life. Margot had liked his present better 
than that of any one else. Indeed he 
viewed the table of obviously feminine 
gifts with something akin to scorn— 
handkerchiefs, and beads, and things like 
that. He noted with satisfaction that 
Margot laid down his treasures only when 
absolutely necessary. It was a lovely 
party, and Jimsy was the happiest child 
there. 

The telephone bell pealed loudly. 

“Now, children, I’m sorry,” said Mar- 
got’s mother, “but Tll have to ask you 
to be very quiet while I answer the tele- 
phone.” 

In the strained silence that followed, 
her voice was amazingly distinct. 


Grandma’s Country Garden 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Rambler roses, sweet clove pinks, 
Modest four-o’clocks, 

Shy petunias, heliotrope, 
Stately hollyhocks ; 


Bachelor’s-buttons, pansies quaint, 
Lavender sweet peas, 
Honeysuckle cups a-brim 
With nectar for the bees; 


Prince’s-feather, bleeding heart, 
Marigolds’ rich treasure. 

Bless this dear old garden spot— 
Grandma’s greatest pleasure! 


“Oh, yes! Yes, Mrs. Fitzgerald! ... 
Yes, James is here! ... Oh, it’s too bad 
to make him come home now when he 


is having such a good time! . . . Oh, 
please don’t blame him! We all under- 
stand. It was Margot’s fault, really. 


She called him in, . . . But you'll let 
him come back? Please do! I really 
shall be very much hurt if you don’t. 
... That’s very good of you. It would 
be too bad to make him miss it... 
Yes, I'll tell him. . . . Good-by.” 

All smiling, Margot’s mother turned to 
Jimsy. 1 

“Your mother wants you to come home 
for a few minutes, James,” she said, “but 
don’t worry, she’s going to let you come 
right back; and she told me to tell you 
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to hurry, and we want you to, too, so 
you won’t miss anything.” 

Now what could Mother want? It was 
all right about the party. Mother had 
said that he could go—she’d known for 
a long time that he was going. To be 
sure, he did have a lurking memory of 
something she had said about his stay- 
ing in sight of the house and getting 
ready for the party, but that hadn’t 
seemed a matter of any great interest 
and had been easily overlooked. Jimsy 
stepped out of the circle with a sigh and 
took his cap. 

“Well, I'll be right back,” he announced, 
and dashed out of the door and around 
the corner to his house. 

Mother met Jimsy at the door, and 
Jimsy learned in no unmistakable terms 
why Mother had sent for him. 

“Tf Mrs. James hadn’t insisted that 
I let you go back, and if I had not 
promised her I’d let you, you’d not go 
to the party again this afternoon,’ she 
announced firmly. 

Jimsy listened, round-eyed and wonder- 
ing. He had had a beautiful time at 
Margot’s, and he often went there in his 
play-clothes. What made it so dreadful 
this time? But obviously it was no time 
for knowledge-seeking. 

A session of scrubbing followed, before 
Jimsy was at last turned out as vigor- 
ously polished and pink and uncomforta- 
ble as the starchiest boy in the party he 
had left. He started for the door. 

“Wait a minute,” called Mother. 

From the second shelf of the closet 
she brought out a tissue-wrapped package. 

“Here’s your present for Margot,’ she 
said. “It’s a pretty handkerchief.” 

A present for Margot? Another present 
for Margot? Did one always bestow a 
present every time one departed and re- 
turned to a party? Jimsy cogitated upon 
this, but as it didn’t appeal to his reason, 
he decided not. ; 

On the other hand, the handkerchief 
wasn’t of any use to him. All the way 
back to the party Jimsy debated, but it 
was not until he reached the door that 
from the kaleidoscope of his mind the 
answer was evolved. 

Margot greeted him joyfully. Her eyes 
spied out the tissue-wrapped package. 

Jimsy greeted her dutifully, as he had 
seen the others do, and held out the gift. 

“Here’s your present, Margot. Now 
where’re my other things?” It was a 
matter-of-fact request. 

Margot opened the package. The dainty 
bit should have struck joy to the heart 
of a lady, but Margot was still Margot 
with the heart of a happy tomboy. What 
was the whiteness of a handkerchief beside 
the glory of a knife with a broken blade, 
a ball of red string, two aggies, a tin 
box, a shoestring, and a battered collar- 
button ? ‘ 

Margot’s brown eyes clouded with grief, 
but a request from Jimsy was law for 
her. Slowly she gathered the treasures 
together and held them out to him. 

Jimsy looked at Margot and understood. 
Hastily he gathered in his property. It 
was a good knife. He peeked at Margot 
covertly. Laboriously he wound up the 
loose end of the red ball. He clicked 
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the aggies together. Beautiful aggies! 
He had gone without much candy to get 
them. Margot watched him, her brown 
eyes big and serious. He displayed the 
whole blade of the knife. Then he looked 
at something far distant and half thrust 
the things into his pocket—stopped— 
pulled them out—fidgeted with them— 
thrust them toward Margot. 

“Here, I don’t want.’em! You can have 
’em!” he blurted out, and dived for the 
other room. The chivalry of man! 


[All rights reserved] 


The Baby who Swam Alone 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


Dolly clapped her hands. 
she called. 
for us! 
us!” 

Don crawled out from under the big 
syringa bush where he had been waiting 
to see the humming-bird who sometimes 
came that way. “What is it, Dolly?’ he 
asked. 

“T don’t know.” 
her curly head. 


“Come, Don!” 
“Uncle Fred has a surprise 
Uncle Fred has a surprise for 


Dolly solemnly shook 
“But it will be some- 
thing nice. Uncle Fred’s surprises al- 
ways are. Come, he is waiting for us 
at the pasture bars.” 

Tall, merry-eyed Uncle Fred smiled at 
the children’s eager questions. ‘Follow 
after me and you'll find the surprise,” he 
suggested. 

So Don slipped his chubby fingers into 
his uncle’s strong hand, and Dolly clung 
securely to his coat pocket. Sometimes 
Uncle Fred walked fast. 

At the foot of the rocky pasture lane, 
Uncle Fred stopped. He drew his fingers 
from Don’s moist clasp and _ pointed 
toward a clump of serub spruces. The 
children peered carefully among the shad- 
ows of the trees. Soon their sharp eyes 
discovered the soft tan coat of Big Bess. 
Cuddled beside her was a tiny, big-eyed 
calf. 

“Oh! Oh!” Dolly danced up and down 
on eager tiptoes. “What a cunning sur- 
prise! Big Bess has a brand-new calf!” 

“That’s not the surprise.” Uncle Fred’s 
eyes twinkled. “Hunt again, children.” 

On they went toward the shore of the 
big lake on the south side of the pasture. 
Just before they came to the sandy beach, 
Uncle Fred led the way toward a wild 
apple-tree. “See what I found yesterday !” 
he whispered. 

First he held Dolly up that she might 
look, and then he held up Don. Tucked 
away in a cozy corner of the lower limb 
was a nest, and in the nest were four 
tiny birds with wide-opened bills. 

“The surprise, the surprise!” the chil- 
dren cried together. 

“No, indeed, it is not!” Uncle Fred’s 
mouth crinkled at the corners. 

Don looked at Dolly, and Dolly looked 
at Don. Then they hurried after Uncle 
Fred, who was striding on toward the 
lake. Uncle Fred’s canoe, Merry Waters, 
was on the beach. The children watched 
as he pushed it into the little lapping 
waves and motioned for them to climb in. 
He picked up his paddle, and the canoe 
leaped out into the big lake. 
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“Tsn’t it fun to ride in Merry Waters!” 
Don cried. 


“Careful there, young man! We don’t 


need a swim before we find the surprise!” 


Unele Fred called. 

Uncle Fred guided the canoe around 
the rocky point where the children loved 
to picnic. On the other side of the point 
was the mouth of the alder-shaded river. 
And there among the shadows of the river 
was such a lovely, cunning sight that 
Uncle Fred stopped paddling and Don 
almost stood upright in the canoe. As 
for Dolly—she clasped her hands and 
scarcely dared to breathe. 

What do you think it was? An old 
mother duck was teaching her eleven 
downy babies how to swim! At sight of 
the strange craft, the wild little mother 
turned, and, with a warning cry to her 
brood, swam hastily up the river, with 
the ducklings scuttling after her. 

“The surprise, the surprise!” “Don and 
Dolly shrieked with excitement. 

“Yes, it’s a surprise,’ Uncle Fred ad- 
mitted, “but it’s not my surprise, Don and 
Dolly.” 


My Heart’s Song 
As a bird if meadows fair 

Or in lonely forest sings, 
Till it fills the summer air, 

And the greenwood sweetly rings ; 
So my heart to Thee would raise, . 
O my God, its song of praise. 

—wWritten in 1580. 


Sentence Sermon 
Everywhere His glory shineth : 


God is wisdom, God is love. 
—ZJohn Bowring. 


He guided the canoe on by the wooded 
shore of the lake, then swung it into a 
little cove where there were several small 
islands. As they reached the edge of one 
of them, Uncle Fred held up his hand. 
Don’s eyes grew big and round, and 
Dolly’s eyes grew big and round too. 

“The surprise?’ Dolly formed the 
words with her mouth without making 
a sound. 

Uncle Fred nodded and pointed toward 
a nest carelessly built of grasses and 
placed on the ground near the water’s 
edge. In the nest were the broken frag- 
ments of two large eggs speckled with 
brown. 

As the children leaned eagerly over the 
edge of the canoe, a large web-footed bird 
dived frantically into the water and swam 
away over the lake. And what do you 
think? She left her two black babies who 
had that very day broken their shells and 
taken their first peep into the world. She 
ealled and cried and flapped her wings, 
and made a great fuss, but the babies did 
not mind her at all. 

“Mother Loon gets frightened and loses 
her head,” Uncle Fred whispered. “Hear 
her! She is calling to the youngsters 
to come out on the lake.” 

“See, there is one in the water! Oh, 
the darling!” Dolly pointed toward the 
tiny bird swimming toward them. 

“Yes, and the other is hiding there in 
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the grass,” Don cried. 
afraid of us at all!” 

“No, they are too young to know fear,” 
Uncle Fred explained. “Lady Loon her- 
self is very wild, and it is difficult for 
anybody to get near her. At the first 
sound she quickly dives under water, 
where she can stay for several seconds. 
Then she comes up to the surface where 
one least expects to see her.” 

‘The baby in the water swam fearlessly 
toward the canoe. To the children’s: de- 
light, Uncle Fred reached down and picked 
the little swimmer up. It nestled com- 
fortably in his hand, and Don and Dolly 
laughed to see him. 

“Vl put you back now,” Uncle Fred 
said, but after the tiny fellow was placed 
in the water, he came swimming again 
toward the canoe. 

Uncle Fred began to paddle away from 
him. ‘We must let Mother Loon come 
back again to her babies,’ he said. “She 
is a water bird and can only waddle a 
little on land. We mustn’t get in her 
way, and she will not come back again 
until we go.” 

Dolly watched the baby loon. “O Uncle 
Fred!” she cried. “He is following us!” 

“That will never do,” Uncle Fred said. 
“The youngster will get lost.” So he 
turned around and paddled back. When 
he reached the little bird he picked him 
up on the end of the paddle and put him 
again in his nest. 

“Why don’t you put the other one in 
the nest too?” Don asked, 

“Please, Uncle Fred,” Dolly begged. “I 
know he will be lonesome.” 

So Uncle Fred reached over in the grass 
and picked up the other downy baby and 
placed him beside his brother to wait for 
their mother’s return. 


[All rights reserved] 


“They aren’t 


Airplane Surveys 


The use of airplanes in surveying makes 
it possible to effect necessary changes in 
coast lines, in a few weeks, whereas 
former methods would take anywhere 
from six months to a year. Many large 
uninhabited areas—Florida swamp lands 
and Canadian forests, for example—are 
now accurately mapped from the sky. 
Large lumber mills employ airplanes to 
make inventories of tracts of standing 
timber, and railroads send air pilots aloft 
to photograph favorable routes. Recent 
air maps made by the Ontario govern- 
ment proved the value of the airplane 
method over the ground map, by showing 
errors and omissions in former maps. 


Bird Immigrants 


The Cunard liner Andania on a recent 
trip from Southampton to New York 
listed no less than 8,000 canaries and 
2,000 cockatoos among its passengers. 
The steamer’s storerooms were piled high 
with wicker cages, in which many of the 
songsters sang gaily as the deck hands 
unloaded the cargo. Four attendants took 
eare of the birds during their voyage, and 
the little feathered passengers proved 
their good spirits by eating 4,000 pounds 


of seed, from port to port. 
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News of the Churches 


League Week at Shoals 


Institute for church school workers— Who's 
who among speakers 


The final two weeks of the seven weeks 
of Unitarian meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals begins on Saturday, August 2, 
with the fourth annual institute for reli- 
gious education conducted by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League with the co-op- 

' eration of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association. Similar institutes in other 
parts of the country, notably in Iowa and 
Minnesota, have had a tendency to give 
the Star Island institute less of a gen- 
eral and more of a sectional atmosphere, 
according to statistics of prospective at- 
tendance available when this advance 
story was prepared. From outside New 
England, however, chapters in eight 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada have appointed delegates. And by 
reason of this centralization the Denpart- 
ment of Religious Hducation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association expects to be 
able to obtain, for the first time since the 
Laymen’s League undertook the operation 
of these institutes, accommodations for all 
ehureh school workers who apply for 
admission. 

The faculty, of which fragmentary in- 
formation has been available from time 
to time, includes Prof. A. Eustace Haydon 
of the University of Chicago; Dr. Her- 
bert W. Gates of the Congregational Hdu- 
eation Society; Dr. Justin W. Nixon. for 
many years a professor in the Baptist 
Rochester Theological Seminary and now 
minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in that Western New York City ; Mrs. Theo- 
dore D. Steinhausen of Rochester, N.Y., 
an expert in’ young people’s work; Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen of the Second 
Church in Boston, and Mrs. Shippen; 
and Dr. William I. Lawrance. Dr. BE. 
Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, Mass., 
and Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plain- 
field, N.J., have accepted invitations to 
serve as institute preachers. 

“Modernism in the World Religion” is 
the general topic to be discussed by Pro- 
fessor Haydon in a series of five lectures. 
Dr, Nixon will use the material of his 
Union Theological Seminary lectures on 
“The Social Function, or The Present Task 
of the Church.’ 

During the second week the institute 
will emphasize the more technical aspects 
of religious education. Dy. Gates, in 
five lectures will state the new program 
and its application to the family and to 
correlated agencies in the community, will 
go into detail as to activities which may 
have a share in religious education, and 
will describe the ideal organization with 
which to obtain the best possible re- 
sults. The lectures of Dr. Lawrance, 
Mrs. ‘Steinhausen, and Mr. and Mrs. Ship- 
pen are all to be keyed to the subject 
selected by Dr. Gates, “The Religious 
Educational Task of the Church.” 

Of the list of lecturers only Professor 
Haydon and Dr. Lawrance haye been on 
previous institute programs. Only Dr. 


Nixon, Mrs. Steinhausen, and Dr. Gates, 
however, need any introduction to Uni- 
tarians. Dr. Nixon is a graduate of Deni- 
son University in Ohio and Rochester 
Theological Seminary and has pursued 
graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University. After 
eight years as pastor of the Judson Memo- 
rial Baptist Church in Minneapolis he 
was recalled to Rochester to become pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Literature 
in the Seminary. Following the death 
of Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch in 1918, 
Dr. Nixon became professor of Wnglish 
Bible and Christian Sociology. Last Feb- 


‘“ruary he accepted a eall to the Brick 


Presbyterian Church and on June 1 com- 
pleted his service as professor. 

Mrs. Steinhausen is at present girls’ 
adviser of Washington Junior High School 
in Rochester ; superintendent of the Senior 
Department in the Brick Church Sunday- 
school; chairman of a committee on the 
dance problem by appointment of the 
Commission of Safety; and chairman of 
the Woman’s City Club committee on 
social conditions in Rochester. For a 
number of years she was associated with 
Dr. Gates in work among young people. 
She was active in a study of juvenile 
delinquency in Rochester, made by the 
Child Welfare League of America. Last 
fall she appeared by invitation on the 
program of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Association. 

Dr. Gates, born in Illinois, was gradu- 
ated at Amherst and the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and took postgraduate 
work at the universities of Leipzig and 
Halle. He spent several years in 
Y. M. C. A. work and from 1910 to 1920 
was in Rochester as superintendent of 
the Brick Church Institute. He joined 
the staff of the Congregational Education 
Society four years ago. 


Will: Attend Youth Meetings 


Dr. Frank C. Doan and Mrs. Doan of 
Rochester, N.Y., will attend the Interna- 
tional Peace Week Congress of Youth in 
Soesterberg, Holland, which begins August 
8. The following week, they plan to at- 
tend the Honfleur Conference, and later 
they will be present at one of the several 
youth conferences in Germany, probably 
the one in Freiburg. To all of these con- 
gresses, they bear greetings from the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Keokuk, Ia., is 
Regimental Chaplain of the 349th In- 
fantry, Officers’ Reserve Corps, whose 
officers’ personnel is in camp at Rock 
Island Arsenal for two weeks. Sunday, 
July 23, the Davenport Unitarian church 
(Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister) fur- 
nished special music for army service 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
will give a play for officers and enlisted 
men on July 26. 


Unitarian Young People Protest 


They declare Mobilization Day would increase 
the spirit of war 


The following resolution was passed by 
the Rowe Camp Conference of Connecticut 
Valley Unitarian Young People, held at 
Rowe, Mass., July 6-13: 

WHPERBDAS, having considered the statements 
of Secretary of War Weeks and other prominent 
men in support of the National Mobilization 
Day set for September 12, 1924, and. knowing 
that the nations of the world are looking to 
the United States for leadership in the aboli- 
tion of war; and, furthermore, believing that 
this demonstration will tend to perpetuate and 
inerease the spirit of war,— 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Rowe Camp 
Conference of Connecticut Valley Unitarian 
Young People unanimously protests ‘“‘this na- 
tional demonstration of the plans for mobili- 
zation,’ and calls upon the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War to 
abandon this plan as unwise. 

Also, be it resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of War, to the 
press, and to religious journals, 

Rown Camp CONFERENCE, 
Dorris K. Rankin, Secretary. 


The Church’s Debt to Childhood 


Rey. Herbert E. Kellington, formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, preaching re- 
cently in the church at Long Beach, Calif., 
called attention to these obligations of 
the church in dealing with the problem 
of defective and delinquent childhood: 

“Wirst, to stand definitely behind legisla- 
tion that aims to prevent the defectives 
of the country from reproducing their 
kind. This has been a mooted question ; 
the time has come to change that attitude. 

“Second, it is for the church to see and 
demand that every child born into the 
world shall have a chance to amount 
to something,—well born, well trained, and 
educated and provided with the right ex- 
ample from their elders. 

“Third, it is then for the church to 
reinforce the fact of the sanctity of human 
life. Christianity has done this through 
the teaching of Jesus. It is the one great 
contribution to the spiritual conceptions 
of the race. To take the life of a little 
child is just as much murder as any other 
kind. Yet, see the statistics of mortality 
among foundlings or illegitimate children. 
The church must see the potential great- 
ness, the divinity of all men, and sanctify 
human life. 

“And, last, the church must preach the 
possibility of forgiveness and the restora- 
tion of those who have erred.” 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter occupied 
the pulpit of the Eastern Point Chapel, 
Eastern Point, Conn., Sunday, July 18, 
preaching from 2 Timothy i. 6, T. 
Preachers from many parts of the coun- 
try occupy this pulpit during the summer. 
Mr. Potter is the first Unitarian to speak 


there. 
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Rowe Camp Conference 


Young people make lively fact of a fond 
dream 


The Rowe Camp for Unitarian Young 
People at Rowe, Mass., is no longer 
merely a dream. The first conference is 
over, and the dream has been realized. 
The thirty-three campers representing the 
parishes of Deerfield, Greenfield, North- 
field, Springfield, Florence, Bernardston, 
Pittsfield, Templeton, Montague, Amherst, 
and Rowe, who spent the week of July 
6-13 inclusive at Bonnie Blink Cottage 
among the hills are ready to testify that 
the experiment was a success. Those who 
were Shoalers found an atmosphere in 
the hills of Rowe quite as inspiring as 
that of Star Island. 

On the opening Sunday, designated as 
Connecticut Valley Conference Day, auto- 
mobile parties, encouraged by the wonder- 
ful weather, came out in large numbers 
from twenty-five parishes. All available 
seats in the beautiful stone chapel were 
taken, and even the aisles were crowded 
for the morning service of worship, at 
which Rev. Edwin Fairley of New York 
City preached. The service was followed 
by a picnic lunch on the parsonage grounds 
with singing and impromptu speeches. It 
was a day of inspiration and good-fellow- 
ship. 

The camp site was ideal. Bonnie Blink 
Cottage, situated part-way up the moun- 
tain-side, yet within easy walking distance 
of the chapel, served as general head- 
quarters as well as camp cuisine and dor- 
mitory for the girls. Below in the or- 
chard were pitched the “tents of the ab- 
origines,” as the sleeping-quarters of the 
boys were called. On the porch of the 
cottage, breakfasts were served, and it 
was a debatable question as to which 
contributed more to the enthusiasm cre- 
ated at the morning meal, the glorious 
view of the distant hills or Mr. Fairley’s 
corn pone and muffins. : 

The “uplook and outlook” service con- 
ducted by guests and held in the Memorial 
Chapel prefaced the morning conferences. 
One conference was held in the chapel, 
the second out of doors, where the charm 
of nature made an equally beautiful con- 
ference setting. Three conferences were 
conducted by Rey. Edwin Fairley, the 
general subject being “Leadership and 
Young People.” Miss Dorothy Dyar of Co- 
lumbia University, fresh from the Mount 
Holyoke Conference of Liberal Students, 
chose as her subject for four conferences 
“Religion and the New Day.” ‘The prob- 
lems of race, industry, and war were dis- 
eussed under this topic. As an outcome 
of the discussion on war a resolution was 
passed, unanimously protesting the hold- 
ing of the National Mobilization Day, set 
for September 12. Rev. A. N. Kaucher 
of Templeton led two meetings, giving 
practical applications of the principles 
brought out at previous conferences. An 
interesting talk on “Personal Leadership” 
was given by Rey. Anita Pickett of Rowe. 
Mrs. A. N. Kaucher, in the closing lecture 
of the week, gave the delegates many help- 
ful suggestions for stage presentation. 

Hach day closed with a goodnight sery- 
ice in the chapel, conducted by the young 
people of the Conference. ‘This service, 
by candle-light, was the most impressive 
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feature of the day’s program, bringing the 
group together in a spirit of true rey- 
erence and devotion. 

Through the kindness and hospitality of 
the members of the Rowe parish a varied 
program of entertainment was made pos- 
sible. Two delightful auto trips were 
taken,—one to Whitingham Dam, the 
largest earth dam in the world, and the 
other to Moore’s Summit, the highest 
point on the Mohawk Trail. The most 
memorable event of the week was the hike 
to Pulpit Rock. There a sheer precipice 
of rock rises 1,000 feet straight up from 
the Deerfield River. The awe-inspiring 
view possible from this vantage-point is 
beyond description. 

On one evening, delegates were enter- 
tained at tea at the homes of members of 
the Rowe parish. On another, a supper 
was served at the Town Hall by members 
of the Women’s Alliance. Other features 
of the week, arranged for by Miss Helen L. 
Bailey of Florence, the recreation leader, 
were hikes, swimming in Pelham Lake, 
impromptu stunts, a field day, and a camp- 
fire and marshmallow roast. No day went 
by without a gathering on the Bonnie 
Blink porch for a sing in the moonlight. 
A camp cheer and a camp song were im- 
provised. Hearty appetites greeted Mrs. 
Newton’s splendid dinners each noon, 
while the huge piles of sandwiches and 
Mrs. Wellman’s chocolate cakes, provided 
for the excursions, were consumed with 
equal relish, 

Messages of greeting were exchanged 
with the Y. P. R. U. Conference at Star 
Island. 

A letter of sympathy was sent to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge on receiy- 
ing the news of the death of their son, 
Calvin Coolidge, Jr. 

On Saturday a joint meeting of the 
Rowe parish and the Rowe Camp Con- 
ference was held. At this meeting, satis- 
faction with the week’s work was shown 
in the unanimous decision to make the 
Rowe Camp Conference a permanent in- 
stitution. Suggestions were offered, and 
a committee appointed to make plans for 
the coming year. The committee is as 
follows: Chairman, Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man of Deerfield; John C. Lee of Green- 
field; Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett, Ben- 
jamin T. Henry, and Barker Hartshorn 
of Rowe; Miss Rose Whiting of Pittsfield ; 
Miss Helen L. Bailey of Florence; George 
A. Warner of Bernardston; and Ben 
Campbell of Springfield. 

The idea of the Rowe Camp originated 
several years ago in the mind of Mrs. 
Pickett, and the help and inspiration of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Pickett were inyalu- 
able. However, much of the credit for 
the actual realization of their hopes and 
the accomplishments of this first confer- 
ence of its organization should be given 
to Rev. and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman of 
Deerfield. DOK. TR; 


DorcueEesteR, Mass.—Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson recently concluded a series of 
Monday evening lectures on “The Evolu- 
tion of the Idea of God in the Bible.” 
After an introductory lecture he discussed 
“The Tribal God,’ “The National God,” 
“The God of all the Harth,’ “The God 
of Righteousness,” and “The God of Love 
and Tenderness.” - 
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Southern Conference Votes 
for Methodist Unification 


Unification of the two major branches 
of Methodism now rests with the annual 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church, South. The special meeting of 
the Southern General Conference at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., called to consider this for- 
ward step in American Methodism, made 
an historic decision on an historic day— 
July 4—when it endorsed the plan of uni- 
fication adopted at the Springfield, Mass., 
conference in May. The vote was four to 
one—297 to 75. There was doubt cast on 
the legality of this special conference, 
and when this question had been threshed 
out, objections to this particular plan of 
unification were ably and logically pre- 
sented. But when the test of sentiment 
came, the delegates gave an emphatic an- 
swer to the challenge put forth by Dr. 
GC. C. Selecman, president of the Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, Tex. In 
the course of the debate, Dr. Selecman 
asked, ‘Shall we go backward or forward 
—back to the tombs of our fathers, or for- 
ward to the living issues of a world 
struggling with sin in every form?” 

During the coming months, the annual 
conferences of both churches will be vot- 
ing on the plan. For ratification, the fa- 
vorable vote of two-thirds of the confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of three-fourths of the Southern con- 
ferences is nécessary. Should the plan 
prevail, the two boards of bishops will 
issue a call for a joint session of the two 
General Conferences. The probable date 
of this meeting will be May, 1926, the 
time for the next regular General Confer- 
ence of the Southern church. ; 

Thus the now dead issue of Negro slav- 
ery, which first came definitely to the 
front in the General Conference of. 1808, 
arose again to trouble later ‘deliberations, 
and caused the rupture in 1844, will likely 
cease to mark a geographical boundary 
line of no present-day significance between 
two churches that have long been one in 
their attitude toward religion, theoretical 
and applied. 


Death of Rev. C. A. Allen 


Rey. Charles Adams Allen, pastor emeri- 
tus, of 17 Cutter St., Waverley, Mass., 


died at his home Wednesday, July 16, 1924. 


“On the question of the Bible and on all 
other questions of Christian doctrine, 
there is no logical half-way place between 
orthodoxy and liberalism. ‘The modern- 
ists may think there is such a mediating 
position, but we liberals, individually and 
collectively, have traveled the way, and 
we know.”—Rev. Ralph BH. Bailey. 


The Friends’ Intelligencer of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., an organ of the Friends’ Church, 
has published a sermon by Dr. Frank §. ©, 
Wicks of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on “Was Jesus God?” 
The editor makes the statement that it is 
published “not as a fixed declaration of 
our belief or creed, but as an intelligent 
statement of high ideals, and probable 
realities, suggestive to the younger and 
comforting to the older ones.” 
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‘Young People, 500 Strong, at the enon: 


Peace was the high theme of the great meetings 


WICE THE USUAL number of young 

people, 500 strong from 125 societies, 
opened the season and took possession of 
the Shoals during the two weeks devoted 
to the Y. P. R. U. Conference, June 
28-July 12. Most of them new Shoalers, 
they seized eagerly upon their Star Island 
inheritance, and were loyal supporters of 
the time-honored traditions outlined to 
them by Dr. W. I. Lawrance, and of the 
1924 Shoals spirit which was theirs to 
create. 

“What can we do to bring about peace?” 
was the question which both the first- and 
second-week delegations felt to be the 
most important issue now confronting the 
world, and especially the world of youth. 
This matter was not specifically treated 
in any of the lectures, but it persistently 
arose. The discussion by the whole group 
of the program for the coming year re- 
sulted in a meeting of a representative 
committee, composed of delegates from 
Dallas, Tex., Denver, Col., Louisville, Ky., 
Chicago, Ill., and other widely scattered 
points, to recommend a national program. 
The committee unanimously agreed that 
both sides of the peace and war question 
should be looked into, and that every so- 
ciety should educate itself for the promo- 
tion of peace through correspondence and 
friendship with young people’s organiza- 
tions in other countries, through contact 
with foreign students, by keeping up with 
the policies and acts of Congress, by read- 
ing, debating, and hearing authoritative 
speakers. 

“Service” was the distinct note of 1924 
at Star Island. Dr. L. Walter Mason of 
Pittsburgh gave the background for this 
in his series of talks on “the progressive 
faith,” as he termed it. He said: “A pro- 
gressive faith means faith in progress; it 


.means an onward moving religion; it 


means that to be a believer in such a 
faith there must be progress in the ex- 
perience and understanding—a forward- 
moving experience. The progressive faith 
demands that a place be granted to the 
intelligence among the Christian graces. 

“As far as reason can go, it has full 
rights in a progressive faith. Faith leaps 
the chasm which reason cannot open. 
Faith is not a belief or a set of doctrines, 
but an intuition of the soul. It does not 
explain the evils of the world, but it gen- 
erates the powers to transform and over- 
come them.” 

He enlarged his subject during the week 
by treating hope, love, and blessedness. 
_ Mr. Edgar Swan Wiers of Montclair, 
N.J., drew a vivid picture of the need for 
social service, and so aroused his hear- 
ers that at the closing banquet of the 
first week a large banner emblazoned with 
the words “It Should Be Done, and Youth 
Can Do It” was carried by Eloise Ander- 
son of Pittsburgh and Herbert Miller of 
Winchester, while the young people sang 
their national song, “Forward, shoulder 


_ to shoulder.” 


\ 


SARA COMINS 


Mr. Wiers said: “Eyen after two thou- 
sand years of Christianity, the kingdom 
of God is still very far off. We still use 
Jesus’ prayer ‘Thy kingdom come.’ There 
are three things that may be wrong with 
the world drama; the physical setting, the 
drama itself, or the actors. 

“Had we lived in one of the glacier 
epochs or were we where the Eskimos 
lived, we might complain that the kingdom 
could not come because of the physical 
limitations and handicaps of life, but the 
bounty of earth, its fertility, its beauty, 
the opulence illustrated by the great city, 
show that the fault of the world is not 
with the physical setting of life. Nor is 
the fault with the drama itself. The pes- 
simist calls this the worst of possible 
worlds, and to him life is a tale told by 
an idiot. But science shows a steady prog- 
ress, and religion proclaims a central pur- 
pose and a continuing ascent. Unless re- 
ligion is wrong, the play is worthy. There- 
fore, the fault must lie with the actors 
themselyes, and their relations to each 
other. Good people alone would not in- 
sure a good world. We must also have the 
right institutions of interrelations of men. 

“What's wrong with the world? One 
need only name war, crime, vice, poverty, 
unemployment, race hatreds. What are 
the basie difficulties in relationships of 
men? Firstly, we lack respect for each 
other’s rights, each other’s faiths. There 
is the attitude of race superiority, of im- 
perialism, of economic exploitation, of so- 
cial snobbishness. Secondly, the ethics of 
institutions have not reached the heights 
of the ethics of the individual. The ethics 
of nations and the diplomacy of war are 
too often bullying, hypocritical, and de- 
ceptive. This applies to eyen the best 
and greatest nations. Again, the ethics 
of corporations are not those you would 
expect from a gentleman. Corporations 
are not Christians. Thirdly, the funda- 
mental ecdnomic problem still unsolved is 
that of the distribution of wealth. We 
have solved the problem of the production 
of wealth, but seem as far away from the 
distribution of wealth as eyer. 

“What’s wrong with the actors them- 
selves? Firstly, we are too low-grade. 
The race stream has not enough distinc- 
tion. The army intelligence test proved 
this. We cannot hope for a building of a 
kingdom by morons. Secondly, we are not 
well enough educated. We have still to 
get oyer the ludicrous idea of not going 
to school when grown up. Many do 
not know enough to yote intelligently. 
Thirdly, we are motivating by self-interest 
rather than ultraism. We stress the profit 
motive rather than the service motive. 
The heart instinct is not yet fully de- 
veloped. Fourthly, we lack moral cour- 
age. Weare too smug, too easily satisfied, 
too prone to seek the easiest way. But 
there is no reason for despair. We are 
awakened to a challenge of the present 
situation.” 


The daily five o’clock talks on the rocks 
were devoted to the subject of “Leader- 
ship.” Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said: “There are four essen- 
tials to leadership: health, ideals, knowl- 
edge, and sincerity. Health, while not in- 
dispensable, is an invaluable asset. A 
virile leader is an inspiring leader. A 
leader who emanates virility gives of his 
strength in power to his followers. It 
should be a leader’s business to deal in 
ideals. He can’t hope to inspire others 
unless he is striving to attain some goal 
himself. The third essential is knowledge. 
A leader to be effective to-day must be 
progressively educated, be abreast of the 
times, or even a little ahead. Sincerity 
over the embodiment of one’s ideals is the 
fourth great factor of leadership. In- 
Sincerity detracts from the power of the 
leader. The greatest example of one who 
personified his ideals is Jesus. He wove 
his ideals with his very being, giving to 
the world a new, unique, and wonderful 
personality.” 

During the week Mr. Lupton stressed 
the need of self-mastery, mastery of hate, 
mastery of fear, and the presence of God. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave a fitting and 
beautiful- tone to the opening of the sea- 
son by his talks on the first Sunday. He 
said: “The fundamental distinction among 
the people one meets as one goes up and 
down the world is that some people see 
facts and some see what facts stand for 
and represent and predict. It is good to 
accumulate facts, but it is better to inter- 
pret them. We want to turn sight into 
insight. Never imagine that increasing 
knowledge banishes the mysterious. The 
more we know, the more we discover 
the vastness of the unknown. We learn 
that we are living on a little islet set 
in a limitless and unfathomable sea. All 
knowledge begins in wonder. It is equally 
true, though less often apprehended, that 
all knowledge ends in wonder. We too 
often get to thinking that the world is 
disenchanted, and that the impulses and 
emotions we call religious are not as potent 
as they once were. We do not want any 
sentimental paltering about it, but the 
fact is that faith and hope and love are 
still the most powerful of all the forces 
that work in human society. Men feel 
before they think, and our emotions out- 
last our arguments,” Dr. Eliot gave many 
illustrations proving the sway over our 
habits and thoughts of the powers we call 
religious. “Let us,” he concluded, “trust 
ourselves more to the wings of the spirit. 
I am not afraid that we shall get too 
much detachment from earth. We are all 
earthborn, and our eyes look down more 
naturally than they look up. Our common 
Sense is not in danger nowadays. What 
we have to fear is the loss of spiritual 
ardor. Our religion must not only speak 
directly to our minds and commend itself 
to our sense of moral obligation, it must 
also give us something for the heart to 
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love, and for the soul to revere. Then we 
shall have the spiritual vision that knows 
that the things that are seen are temporal 
and that the things that are not seen 
are eternal.” 

In the evening Dr. Eliot spoke of three 
episodes in the history of the Isles of 
Shoals. First, of the days of exploration 
and adventure, when, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Champlain and 
Capt. John Smith made their daring voy- 
ages on the New England coast. He de- 
scribed their adventures and. urged the 
pioneer spirit to-day, and the joy of in- 
dependent thinking and individual initia- 
tive. “Goodness,” he said, “is not in keep- 
ing out of things, but in getting into 
things and transforming them. ‘Safety 
first’ is a mighty poor motto for young 
Americans. We do not want the quiet of 
the sheltered harbor, but the zest and 
rush of the open sea.” ‘Then he spoke 
of the fifty years of Parson Tucke’s min- 
istry on the islands in the eighteenth 
century and of the value of an applied 
Christianity—a religion lived out in 
human service and neighborly good-will. 
“To us,” he said, “the Commandments 
that begin ‘Thou shalt’ are more inter- 
esting than those that begin ‘Thou shalt 
not.’ We have little use for a religion that 
consists of ‘Don’t do this’ and ‘Don’t do 
that.’ We believe in the religion of effort, 
the religion that is a challenge to our 
energy and foresight.” Finally, he spoke 
of the life of the Shoals in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and es- 
pecially of the radiant character and in- 
fluence of Celia Thaxter, whose art and 
poetry gave a special atmosphere to the 
place. 

“The poetry of the common heart is 
the ineradicable element in each one of 
us. The secret of enduring power is dis- 
covered, not in the arguments of theo- 
logians or the conclusions of the scientists, 
but in the visions of the prophets and 
the poets.” 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., 
the speaker for the second Sunday, spoke 
about the Central Urge of Life. He asked, 
“What is this great mystery of spirit 
and soul and mind, this thing we call by 
many names?” No one has been able to 
define it exactly, but he said that he 
preferred to call it God. The preachers 
have sometimes made God seem far away 
and hard to know, but He is not far 
away. He dwells by the highway of life, 
so close to us that we seldom see Him. 
It was a wise philosopher who. said, 
“Know thyself,’ for when we know our- 
selves we know God as well. 

Yet how seldom do we think of the life 
within us as akin to the life of God! We 
hide the truth from us by names. Names 
are often the enemy of knowledge. When 
we have attached a name to anything 
we think we have explained it. So many 
of the mysteries of life hide behind names 
—electricity, radio, gravitation, force, 
cause, time, space. We lose our sense of 
the wonder of these things because we 
have named them. So with the inner 
mysteries: thought, spirit, ‘soul, life. 
Right at the very heart of our existence 
is this central mystery of the self. Here, 
if anywhere, God moves. This is where 
He dwells, life of our life, spirit of our 
spirit, dear comrade of our souls. 
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Four unusual eyents marked this year’s 
conference. On two successive Saturday 
nights the last boatload of delegates were 
fogbound at Portsmouth, and by the 
courtesy of Mr. Harrington, the proprietor 
of the Oceanic, spent the night at his 
other hotel, the Ocean Wave House at 
North Rye. While the welcome meeting 
was being held at the Shoals, at which 
Dr. Lawrance recounted the traditions of 
the islands, and Sara Comins, executive 
secretary, described the Star Island spirit 
of friendliness, ‘‘togetherness” in work and 
play, reverence, and mutual consideration 
embodied in the few simple and neces- 
sary rules, sixty fogbound delegates held 
their opening meeting at Rye. Edward P. 
Furber of Watertown, Mass., president of 
the Y. P. R. U., made a speech of wel- 
come, Ruth M. Twiss of Berlin, Mass., 
told of the Star Island history, and Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton described the 1924 spirit. 
Early on Sunday morning, through the 
lifting fog, the Sightseer brought to the 
welcoming throng on the Star Island dock 
the delayed party, who cheered lustily: 


Oh me, oh my, oh mama! 

Oh mama, oh me, oh my! 

Three cheers for the shipwrecked party, 
And the Ocean Wave at Rye! 


A new feature of the opening meet- 
ing of “Who’s Who” introducing the 
speakers and their wives, the two chap- 
erons who were the official mothers, Mrs. 
Robert H. Schacht of Brookline, Mass., 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Anderson of Pitts- 
burgh, and the red tag committee, con- 
sisting of committee chairmen and sub- 
chairmen. 

On July 1, Uncle Oscar Laighton had 
his eighty-fifth birthday. He was enter- 
tained at supper in the big dining-room 
amid songs and cheers, and the reading of 
a poem written to him by Dorothea Cate 
of Pittsburgh. A birthday cake beautifully 
frosted by the expert hand of ‘Pete, the 
baker” and marked “Oscar Laighton 
1839-1924” was borne proudly in, alight 
with eighty-five candles. After Uncle 
Oscar had made a touching little speech 
of acknowledgment he was presented with 
a generous gift of money contributed by 
all the young people. 

July 4 was marked by an address at 
morning chapel by Rey. Abbot Peterson, 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., and a 
patriotic address by Mr. Peterson at the 
eyening banquet. The day closed ap- 
propriately with a display of fireworks. A 
telegram of birthday greetings was sent 
to President Coolidge. When the news 
came of the death of Calyin Coolidge, Jr., 
a message of sympathy was sent to the 
President, and at the urgent desire of 
the young people, the hotel flag was 
lowered to half-staff. At the candle-light 
service that evening, which was led by 
Matilda Goldstone of West Somerville, 
Mass., a moment of silent tribute was 
paid to the President’s son, and as the 
worshipers filed out of the little church, 
the bugle call of “Taps” sounded on the 
night air. 

The young people who led the group 
conferences and open forums were Homer 
Rockwell, Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Richmond Sweet, First Church, 
Providence; Ruthanna F. Anderson, Mid- 
western secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; 
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Arthur W. Olsen, West Somerville, Mass. ; 
Alan Marples, Flushing, N.Y., and a 
humorous “model meeting” was led by 
Ransom Carver of Brookline, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating fundamental points 
of parliamentary law and procedure at a 
business meeting. Two important meas- 
ures were discussed—first, that the ex- 
pense of the flower committee be reduced 
by abolishing the practice of scattering 
flowers before the oncoming Sightseer in 
welcome to guests, and substituting a 
wreath of bright-colored flowers on the 
smokestack of the boat (on the following 
day a wreath was placed on said smoke- 
stack) ; secondly, that a clause prohibiting 
public powdering of the nose be struck 
from the constitution of the 8S. O. S. (Sink 
or Swim) Society. The final argument in 
this discussion was made by Newton Lin- 
coln, who reminded the company that no 
firecrackers or powder were to be allowed 
on the island. 

Social activities were in the hands of 
Ada Louise Bower of Braintree and Tuck- 
erman School, first week, and Virginia 
Frederick, First Parish, Dorchester, second 
week. Hxtremely clever vaudeville skits 
were staged, and the crowning social event 
of each week was a costume party. 

Sports winners were: First week, 
Western Massachusetts at baseball; the 
men’s tennis cup went to Carl Weber of 
Evanston, Ill., and the girls’ to Marion 
Wilson, Hast Lexington, Mass.; the second 
week ‘baseball championship went to 
Channing Federation Team members, Capt. 
Barnaby MacAuslan, Providence. The ten- 
nis cups were won by Murray Morse, New 
Bedford, and Wilhelmina Stoddard, Co- 
hasset, Mass. Newton H. Lincoln, Dor- 
chester, Mass., was chairman of the sports 
committee. ; 


MARSHFIELD Hitts, Mass.—An encourag- 
ing attendance has greeted the opening 
of the Unitarian church for the summer 
and fall months, a definite increase over 
that of this period last year being noted. 
At the recent parish meeting, the following 
officers were elected: Clerk, Mrs. Joseph 
A. Hagar; treasurer, A. Lincoln Creed; 
parish committee, Joseph C. Hagar, Mrs. 
Mary Morrison, Miss Blanche Wetherbee. 
Rey. Hazel Rogers Gredler is serving as 
minister. 


ALTON, Int.—In a sermon on “What has 
become of the Religion of Jesus?’ Rey. 
Charles R. Carlin said: “Men have greatly 
underestimated the real worth of Jesus. 
In trying to make him out a God, they 
have forgotten his supreme greatness as 
aman. His own generation said he was 
a devil, and slew him. The succeeding 
generations have said that he was God, 
but forgot his commandment to loye one 
another. ‘They have proclaimed to the 
world the significance of his death, but 
have forgotten the significance of his life. 
They have called him ‘Master’ and ‘Lord,’ 
but failed to practice his golden rule of 
eonduct: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’” 


Rey. Daniel M. Wilson of Dover, Mass., 
was made an honorary member of Clan 
MacGregor, O.8.C., at the seryice which 
he conducted in the First PariSh Church 
in Quincy, Mass., June 22. 
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For Madame Loyson’s Work 


Through the untiring efforts of 
Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, an AI- 
liance was formed, last year, from mem- 
bers of two liberal churches in Paris, 
LE’ Oratoire and Foyer de ’Ame, and now 
the members are eager to welcome Alliance 
women from this country. A cordial in- 
yitation is extended to the “at home” days 
of the Paris members. Madame Loyson is 
“at home” every Saturday afternoon, at 
110 Rue du Bae, except in midsummer. 
She will gladly give by mail the names 
and addresses of the Paris members, as 
will the writer, to any Alliance women 
who can avail themselves of this hospi- 
tality. Already, several have had delight- 
ful calls upon Madame Loyson, and one 
Alliance woman is to speak at the Paris 
Alliance in September. A number of the 
Paris women speak English and have, we 
bear, “a place in their hearts all ready for 
American Alliance women.” Such visits 
will be mutually helpful and interesting. 

Madame Loyson’s work among the chil- 
dren of the devastated area meets a real 
need. She and her secretary, Miss Gladys 
Slade of England, were recently awarded 
medals by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the libraries placed in schools. 
During the year, with money sent espe- 
cially for libraries by The Alliance, li- 
braries have been placed in schools at 
Bouconville, in the Chemin des Dames, 
Vendeuil, near St. Quentin, and at Berry- 
au-Bae, all villages that had been totally 
destroyed. Letters expressing very great 
appreciation of these libraries have come 
from pupils, teachers, and officials of the 
towns. Madame Loyson writes: “These 
libraries have given and will continue to 
give great joy for many years to come. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to see these 
landmarks of our Alliance throughout dey- 
astated France, where they are making 
The Alliance known.” Each book is 
stamped “Don de L/’Alliance, Femmes 
Chrétiennes Progressistes des Etats-Unis.” 

The books in these libraries and in those 
giyen in memoriam are selected with great 
eare. Often every member of the family 
reads the book carried home by a pupil. 
In these poor little destroyed villages, the 
libraries give great joy, during the winter 
months especially. One library gave un- 
usual delight. The teacher, a young 
woman, was working. under most difficult 
circumstances. There was a miserable 
little barracks with only one window. All 
the desks had to be turned at strange 
angles, to get the most light for the chil- 
dren’s work. As the commune was too 
poor to help the school, the teacher had 
advanced money from her own small sal- 
ary to buy lesson-books for the children. 
And the library here serves also two other 
neighboring and equally destroyed vil- 
lages. 

_ The more money we can send for this 
yaluable international work, the more 
Madame Loyson can do to bring back nor- 
mal conditions for these French children 


who have been deprived of so much in re- 


cent years. Money should be sent to the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Further information will 
be furnished gladly by the writer. 


‘ 
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Duxpury, Mass.—“I will come myself,” 
said Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in response to 
an emergency call for a minister made 
by the First Parish Church, when, through 
a misunderstanding, no pulpit supply had 
been obtained up to within a few hours 
of the time for the Sunday service. A 
letter expressing the parishioners’ appre- 
ciation of Dr. Eliot’s personal service and 
Sacrifice says that “the example of the 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to render service when and where 
needed, without notice, is worthy of emu- 
lation by other members of the profession.” 
a 


For Second Hand Theological Books 
Write to Schulte’s Book Store 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
New Catalogue of 1,000 items on 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
New York City 


. 80-82 Fourth Avenue 
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Martua Evererr §r, Joun, 


Chairman of the International 
Committee of The Alliance. 


_An old-fashioned house, 
with hot-water heat, electrie 
light, hardwood floors, 13,000 
feet of land, 10 minutes to 
train. Eight rooms, four 
bedrooms. To let to adults 
only, furnished, as is, from 
Sept. 1, 1924, $100 per month. 
References required. Ad- 
dress Box E., Winchester, 
Mass. C. 73 


Furnished 
House 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. THlectrie lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G@ Street, 
Northwest. 

[SS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our “church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRoDUCcTS 
SALEs Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A sharp tongue 
is an edged tool 


that grows keener 
with constant -use 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


Forces in Control of London 
Conference 
(Continued from page 704) 


ceivable to the French mind in its rela- 
tions, destined to last through the cen- 
turies, with the defeated and bitterly 
resentful neighbor across the Rhine. 


AS TO GERMANY, an inkling of a 
portentous fact seemed to be seeping into 
the international mind. That fact is 
that Germany—the German people, that 
is to say—has been forced into close 
proximity to a national breakdown, moral 
as well as material, during the past few 
months. This fact has been perfectly 
apparent to the majority of Britons in 
and out of the Government. But this 
realization of a great world-fact was, for 
the most part, not perceptible in the 
workings of French international policy: 
Since the beginning of the downfall of 
Poincaré, there is a perceptible change in 
French mentality. Painlevé, speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, put this new 
mentality into words, when he said, as 
a candidate for the speakership, that the 
first duty of French democracy was to 
give its support to German democracy 
in its effort to survive. This changed 
mentality brought the British and the 
French people much nearer to a common 
thought and feeling. The new French 
mentality was a pledge for the success 
of the conference of London to put the 
battered world on its feet again. 


Parish Briefs 


CLinton, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church receives $500 by the will of the 
late Levi W. Harris. 


Lynn, Mass.—Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell 
of the Unitarian church was one of sev- 
eral persons to receive $999 by the will 
of the late Charles W. Kingman, banker 
of Brockton, Mass., where Mr. Ferrell for- 
merly was minister. 


MOonrTREAL, CANADA.—-Thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Church of the Messiah are 
serving in fifty social service organiza- 
tions of the city. Six members are pro- 
fessional workers, two others give half 
time or more as volunteers. 


RosLtinDALE, Mass.—At its annual meet- 
ing, the local Laymen’s League chapter 
subscribed $585 toward a new church 
organ and presented a purse of $61 to the 
woman who was seriously scalded in pre- 
paring the dinner for its last meeting. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at. the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those Without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


It does preventive work through 
wholesome home life, through foster- 
ing physical fitness, through educa- 
tional advantages, through character 
building, in this and coming genera-~ 
tions. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Preswent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ‘ 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

’ Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


“WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. | 


THE: TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directore 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


New York Crtry.—In the redecorated 
frieze of the Community Church, Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes, the minister, has 
caused to be placed the names of fourteen 
spiritual leaders who have advanced the 
progress of free religion. They are Jesus, 
Isaiah, Buddha, Socrates, Saint Francis, 
Savonarola, Luther, Fox, Wesley, Chan- 
ning, Tolstoi, Mazzini, Emerson, Lincoln. 


BERKELEY, CALiIr.—During the next year, 
the Hosmer Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League will make a study of international 
peace. 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—¥or the first time 
since the fire in January, the , Women’s 
Alliance of the Fourth Unitarian Church 
met in the social hall of the church. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


May 
4 


y a ee Alice Chéever, 

\ Third ‘Cone Society, 
. Society in Denver, Col. 
. Society in Saco, Me. 


. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. .. 
. Unitarian Society of German- 


. George 


. Society 
. First Cong’l 


Ari 
. Miss oo W. Lee, 
. Hamburg, 


. Associate Members 
June 3. 


. First Parish, Brighton, Mass. 
. Society in Milwaukee, Wis... 
- Society in Helena, Mont. .. 
First Parish, Brighton, Mass. - 
: Society in Bloomington, Il. 


First Protestant St. John’s 

Church, Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Boston, 
THe OG Pei ai " 


Bee OURS. ions a din! aseie ous 


town, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


. Society in Franklin, N.H. .. 
. Society in Farmington, Me. . 
. First Church, Chestnut Hill, 


Mass. 


. Society in Kennebunk, Me. . 
. Manchester, 


N.H., Branch 
Women’s Alliance, to create 
a life membershi 


. Mrs. C. BH. Hart, Stewartville, 


Minn. 


. Society in Concord, N.H. .. 
. Society in Lynn, Mass. 
. Finnish Free 


Church, New 


Mork, N.Y. 


iF Society’ in Sturbridge, ‘Mass. . 
. First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 


WHE Wad 5.0iccies ie Bs e583 
R. Blinn, Boston, 
Mass.; to create a life mem- 
bership 


. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 


Quincy, Mass. 


. Society in. Cleveland, Ohio .. 
. Society in Manchester, Mass. 
. Society in Santa Ana, Calif. 


Sask., 


Church, 


in Wynyard, 
Canada 


York, N.Y 


. Society in Harvard, Mass. . 
. Society in Manchester, N.H. 
. Mrs. Elia B. Hatch, Willcox, 


OBA Lr renin eral 
7S cei ie tl ace 
Women’s Alliance 


Mass. 


First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


. Mrs. Wm. DeY. Field, Auburn- 


to create life 


dale, Mass., 
memberships 


. Alfred S. Niles, Baltimore, Md. 
. Society in Montpelier, Vt. .. 
. First Protestant St. 


John’s 


Church, Cincinnati, Ohio . 


. Society in Brooklyn, Conn. . 
. Society in San José, Calif. . 
: a School, Jamaica Plain, 


2 Society’ in Fitchburg, Mass. . 
. J. Kostalek, Moscow, Ida. 
Associate Members 


PSPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 


May 12. 
22, 
22. 
26. 
26. 
29. 
June 10. 
23. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THN UNITARIAN 


May 18. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Church School, 
Alta., Canada 
Church School, 
ERO MO RR eer cin Giese cusses 
South Parish Sunday School, 
* Portsmouth, N.H 
Sunday School, 
INEST. ace cl 5) Meu AePA aoe Myer a Jace 
First Cong’l Church School, 
Providence, R.I. ......... 
pe School, Green Harbor, 


BHdmonton, 


Newton Cen- 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Second Church Sunday School, 
Salem, Mags) |. oc). gacctcci 


003.75 


$2, 
Henry H. Funter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 


and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 
people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 


contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 


work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


By 


By 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 13. Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


By 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


on the Apostolic Age. 
By Helen Nicolay. 


By 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. 


By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion, By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Tell me which comic strip you read 
and I'll tell you what kind of moron you 
are.—Life. 


He: “You should see the new altar in 
our church.” She: “Lead me to it!’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Let us repair to-the, kitchen,” said the 
earpenter, as he measured the hall for a 
new floor.—Toronto Telegram. 


“T believe,” said the Englishman at the 
radio, “I’ve got America. I hear a per- 
London Opinion. 


sistent chewing sound.’— 


“Have you read Dickens’ Pickwick?” 


“Sure.” “Have you read Scott’s Hmul- 
sion?’ “Sure.”—New York Hvening Post. 
Teacher: “Now, Johnny, what is the per- 
fect tense of the verb ‘to invest’?”’ 
Johnny: “To investigate.’"—New York 
Sun and Globe. 
“But I can’t: afford a car.” “That’s 


quite all right, sir. Having something 
you can’t afford is half the pleasure,’’— 
Lowisville Cowrier-Journal. 


The Saved One: ‘“Won’t you please tell 
me your name and address?” Life Guard: 
“T dare not, lady. My wife’s got me on 
probation this summer.’’—Judge. 


Farmer: “What are you doing in the 
orchard?” Boy: “Nothing, sir.’ Farmer: 
“Aren’t you trying to steal some apples?” 
Boy: “No, sir; I’m trying not to steal ’em.” 
—Boys’ Life. 


“You have only two or three buildings 
in this new town of yours.” “I know,” 
responded the enthusiastic realtor, “but 
look at the parking space !’—WMissouri 
Wesleyan Criterion. 


“This song about bananas makes me 
tired,” said the middle-aged man. “In my 
day we had songs that were songs.” “Yes, 
you had, such as ‘Ta Ra Ra Boom De Ay’ 
and ‘Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow 
Wow.’ They had some sense to them.” 


The Expedition to British Honduras has 
brought back a pair of strange animals 
that crawl along the ground like alliga- 
tors, have the armor of turtles, and can 
spring six feet. It sounds to us as though 
the perfect pedestrian had been discovered 
at last.—Punch. 


“What are all these beautifully adorned 
buildings to which your people flock every 
Sunday, where the dim lights illumine the 
ornamented walls and ceiling, where the 
sound of sweet organ music is heard, 
where people sit quiet and contented after 
the labors of the week?’ asked the Dis- 
tinguished Visitor. “Oh, those,’ I an- 
swered ; “those are the moyvies.’’—Life. 


An Anglican bishop, well known for his 
“advanced” opinions, had occasion, dur- 
ing a stay in Liverpool, according to our 
English neighbor, Ohristian Life, to visit 
a wealthy merchant in that city to ask 
for a donation toward some worthy ob- 
ject. “I am told that you are a Socialist,” 
said the merchant. “What does it mean?” 
“Oh,” replied the Bishop, “there are two 
sorts of Socialists—political and Christian. 
One says, ‘What is yours is mine’; the 
other says, ‘What is mine is yours.’” 
“IT see,” said the merchant. “I have met 
a good many of the first kind, but never a 
single one of the other. Here is £20 for 
you.” 
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Its Pension Collection this year amounts Echvorists Ne = oe 
to $723.63. How much does your church Correspondence 

give? Please do what you can, and send For What per Jn Appreciation \ of Mr. Kent; ai 

contribution 1g romptly to seeslcunder te Mr, Canons Our Lynching Record; 
HAROLD G. AKNOLD, Treasurer Why Not? Out of San Domingo é 712 

55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Forces in Control of London Conferenas by 8. I. 

Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work Tonjoroff 704 


George Batchelor, ] Patient Continuer: A Sermon, : 


and Manuscript Typin General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Works oi JEANNETTE SOULE, by Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. os Sie 705 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783| The Lord’s Song in Babylon 706 


Talks with Toilers: VIII. The Chef, ‘by Edward 


H. Cotton , 707 
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THE PILOT BOAT) CAMP) [0° 2 eee 
Offers simple and inexpensive accommodations to . 
bathing or picnic parties by the day, or to outing Jimsy—Bearing Gifts, by Ruth Alexander 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 


ANLDAE QUE EULANULLLE A 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


erick M. Eliot will preach July 27. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday mornin 
Dr. Samuel A. DPliot, Be 
will - 


T0 BOSTON E Church Announcements 
= 
oe following hotels are worthy of =|_ CAMBRIDGE—FIRST PARISH, Harvard 
& |Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.. Min- 
atrOnaee They render excellent = ister. Morning service 9.30 a.m. Rey. Fred- 
= 
s 


at 10.45 o'clock. 
dent, American Unitarian Association, 
preach July 27. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Morning Prayer 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


organist and choirmaster. 


HOTEL LENOX with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


2 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON Bay 2 heat 

=, Near Arlington Street Church and Back SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
= Bay peo een minutes to A.U.A. Phone =] corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Gq B.B. 5 sia pea Nhs eed ie coy eran Ey 
Fil AUAAUTUAUUUE e church. ev. war . Horton, D.D., 
ee ae. - onan Uo Ti Sil sex eRe gu Rey. corene Radeon 


Shippen, Minister. 
college class under Frederick C. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819),~ 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. July 27 at 
11 o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter of the West Side 
Church, New York, The church is open for 
rest and. prayer each week-day except Satur- 
day from nine to four o’clock. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., Minister. Rev. Paul 8. Phalen, West New- 
ton, Mass., will preach July 27. ‘The Church 
of the Disciples and the South Congregational 
Society unite with the Arlington Street Church 
for the summer. <A brief Hymn Service at 
7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. The church 
will be closed during August, for repairs. 


Bibles tor Children 


a complete line for 
and every pocketbook. 


9.45 a.m., Church School; 
Packard, Jr. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


| 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


We “ann 
every nee 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Bosto 


